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AT 50 YARDS 


The actual reproduction of the target 
itself—over at the right—tells the story 
of a splendid run made by Mr. Herbert 
C. Nielsen of Neenah, Wisconsin, shoot- 
ing Peters Tackhole at 50 yards. 

The whole run was made on one 
target. Mr. Nielsen did not stop or 
change his position. “I made a run of 
fifty consecutive bulls and then quit,” 
he states. 

At 100 yards, Mr. Nielsen made some 
beautiful targets, and also shot 197 and 
198 out of 200 in two _ twenty-shot 
strings at 200 yards—using Peters Tack- 
hole. 

“Peters Tackhole sure proves to be 
great stuff in my gun,” Mr. Nielsen says. 
“I was quite satisfied the ammunition 
was putting them where I held them.” 

The records made year in and year out 
with Peters Tackhole are the best possible 
proof of its extreme accuracy. That is 
why so many experts shoot it. Once you 
start using it, you'll stick to it—for 
records of which you can be proud. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept D-26 
New York KINGS MILLS, OHIO San Francisco 


CONSECUTIVE “TENS” 


ad 50 YARD SMALL BORE RIFLE TARGET dp 


(Patents Pending) 


OFFICIAL 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


BARR BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MR. HERBERT C. NIELSEN, 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Peters Tackhole, like all other Peters 
Ammunition, is constantly tested by 
Sparkography—Peters exclusive, scientific 
method of photographing bullets and shot 
strings in flight, with one-millionth of a 
second exposure. This verifies perform- 
ance like nothing else can, and is the 
reason why you can rely on Peters. 





5 “AMM. UNITION 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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A LANDSLIDE FOR KLEANBORE 
AND PALMA MATCH 


T’S a landslide for these two popular match cartridges. In all the 
recent important Small Bore Shoots you will find either Kleanbore 
or Palma Match .22 Long Rifle cartridges used almost to the exclusion 
ofall other makes; not only that, but nine times out of ten you will find the 
winner of these competitions used Kleanbore or Palma Match. 
Kleanbore cartridges are turned out by the million and that’s the 
amazing thing about it. They’re not special match cartridges, just “run 
of the mine,” as it were, and yet they have amazing accuracy and uni- 
formity, as the following record will show. 
Some of the outstanding achievements were: Sam Moore’s 499x500 in 
50-shot Metropolitan with 41 V’s; Ray Louden’s 109 bullseyes in the First 10-V Possible at 100 yards, Metro- 
N. R. A. 75-foot Postal Match and the remarkable run of 544 bullseyes _ politan Indoor Championships, by George 
in the N. R. A. 50-foot Postal Match by Marshall Mathis of the Warren, i!inson, Bridgeport, Conn., with Palma 
Pa. Rifle Club. Yes, he shot Kleanbore, so did Ray Louden. Sam March carevidge. 
Moore shot Palma Match VEEZ ’33. 


N. R. A. GALLERY POSTAL MATCHES—1932-33 


Prone Tyro Match—50 Feet—Four of first five places used Kleanbore or Palma Match and 77% of contestants. Prone Tyro Match-75 Feet-— 
Winner: Harold Dickerson, West Roxbury, Mass., Score 396-Kleanbore. 67% of competitors shot Kleanbore or Palma Match. Tyro 
Individual Championship—Winner: John S. Edwards, Jr., Hackensack, N. J., Score 570-Kleanbore. First four places used Kleanbore. Indi- 
vidual Prone Match-5o0 Feet—Winner: Marshall Mathis, Warren, Pa., Score 400 plus 504 bullseyes—Kleanbore. Second Place: Ray Louden, 
Butler, Pa., Score 400 plus 290-Kleanbore. 18 of first 20 competitors shot Kleanbore and 76 of 96 competitors or 79% shot Kleanbore or Palma 
Match. Individual Prone Match-75 Feet—Winner: Ray Louden, Butler, Pa., Score 400 plus 69 bullseyes-Kleanbore. 13 of first 15 and 42 of 50 
competitors in this match or 84% shot Kleanbore or Palma Match. Individual Sitting Match-50 Feet—Winner: Franklin D. West, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Score 397-Kleanbore. 29 of 37 competitors or 78% shot Kleanbore or Palma Match. Individual Sitting Match-75 Feet—Winner: 
Leo Kaufman, Kintire, No. Dakota, Score 399-Kleanbore. 16 of 23 competitors or 70% shot Kleanbore. Tyro Slow Fire Pistol Match— 
Winner: L. L. Martin, Pittsburgh, Pa., Score 336—Kleanbore. All competitors in this match shot Kleanbore. Tyro Slow Fire Pistol Match- 
20 Yards—Winner: L. L. Martin, Pittsburgh, Pa., Score 356-Kleanbore. 16 of 23 or 70% of competitors shot Kleanbore. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Columbus Dispatch Match—Winner: O. M. Friddell, Findlay, Ohio, 390x400-Palma. Metallic Sights Match—Winner: Larry Wilkins, Nor- 
wood, Ohio, 200x200 plus 100 bulls-Kleanbore. Mid-West Championship—Winner: Dr. M. E. Miller, Akron, Ohio, 586x600-Kleanbore. 
Mid-West Championship (Metallic Sights)—Winner: Dr. R. E. Rainsberger, Urichsville, Ohio, 378x400-Kleanbore. The Junior Match— 
Winner: Ralph Schmelling, Columbus, Ohio, 199x200-Kleanbore. Ladies’ Championship—Winner: Miss Helen Imber, Findlay, Ohio, 
199x200-Palma Match. Offhand Match—Winner: Richard Douglass, Lewisburg, Ohio, 187x200-Kleanbore. Railway Employees’ Match— 
Winner: Arthur D. Lamphy, Irwin, Pa., 551x600-Kleanbore. Senior Match “‘The Old Boys’’—Winner: A. H. Hofer, Dayton, Ohio, 199x200- 
Kleanbore. Ohio-Conn. Team Match—Winner: Ohio—All of Team shooting Kleanbore or Palma Match. 


METROPOLITAN CHAMPIONSHIPS, 100 YARDS 


50-Shot Championship—8 out of 10 first-place competitors shot Palma Match; 40 out of 65 shot Palma Match. Four-man Team Match— 
Winner: Frankford Arsenal, Pa., Rifle Club Team—A. Eisenhauer, 198; C. H. Johnson, 200; W. T. Bryan, 200; L. J. Miller, 199—797. 
3 of team members shot Palma Match. Two-man Team Match—Winners: J. A. Oakey, Bridgeport, Conn., 200; F. E. Anderson, Bridge- 
port, Conn., 199—399. Both shooting Palma Match. First 10-V Possible—George Wilkinson, Bridgeport, Conn. Shot Palma Match. 
Preliminary Match—There were 208 Possibles shot in this Match. 83 of these were made with Palma Match. 


KLEANBOR 


omasaTHE WORLD’S FINEST CARTRIDGE 








NATIONAL CONVENTION—IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 
Come to Chicago—April 25, 296, 27, 28 and 29, 1933 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


SPORTSMEN'’S 
SHOW 


[HERE you will see a great collection of exhibits by America’s 
leading manufacturers of fishing tackle, boats, outboard motors, 
tents, camping outfits, swimming and beach accessories, cameras, 
summer home furnishings, baseball, archery, tennis and golf goods, 
guns, rifles, pistols, ammunition, sports clothing and footwear— 
everything for outdoor enthusiasts. 

Here you will meet the men who make and sell the world’s 
finest sports equipment. 

Here you will meet many nationally known sportsmen and mem- 
bers of the Izaak Walton League from all over America. 


CHAMPIONSHIP RIFLE MATCHES, BAIT AND FLY CASTING TOURNAMENTS 
AND MANY OTHER COMPETITIONS 


All at the 
EXHIBITION HALL 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


ro) 


11th Annual Convention 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 





C. H. JOHNSON WINS ext ets:, 
The 1933 METROPOLITAN 


Indoor Small Bore Championship 


100 Yards-50 Shots 


Charles H. Johnson, Upper 
Darby, Pa., winner over 64 
other contestants, 


Shooting 


INCHESTER The five perfect targets that won, arranged 
TRADE MARK in the orde: in which they were shot. These 


targets are shown 1/3 size, taking in the 


PRECISION FIVE-STAR ct bal 


LINCHING decisive victory with his last shot, ter Model 52 Rifles; 24 used Winchester Ammunition. 
* this year’s winner of the classic Metropolitan In the two-man and four-man team matches, shot on 
wrote his name high among those of the many other February 19, Mr. Johnson also made perfect scores, 200 
great champions who have won in like spectacular x 200 in each match—using Winchester Precision. 
fashion with famous Winchester Precision Five-Star Mr. Johnson's targets, reproduced here, are worth 
Ammunition. His the only perfect score—500 x 500. your study. Thirty-three of the 50 shots are V’s. The 

This important match, held February 26th in the greatest width between shots, for the entire five groups, 
47th Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, N. Y., under aus- is only 13% inches. Showing once Sie identi haadi silia 
pices of the Metropolitan Rifle League, Inc., brought again what remarkably close shoot- Winchester Precision. 
together the East’s leading small-bore experts. Of the65 ing can be dependably done with Z : 
entrants, the great majority—48 in all—used Winches- Winchester Precision. 

Marksmen desiring any information in connection with their use of Winchester 


Model 52 Rifles and Winchester Precision Five-Star Cartridges, are invited 
to write to Major John W. Hession, Manager, Shooting Promotion Division. 


LANDROCK WINS RE-ENTRY ! 


In winning the Re-entry Match 
at the Metropolitan, 5 shots, 
100 yards, on the Pope target, 
Paul Landrock, Union City, 
N. J., made the targets at right. 
Targets actual size, with outer 
bull’s-eye rings omitted. As 
fired consecutively, his scores 
were : 22, 24, 25. Mr. Landrock 
used Winchester Precision Five- 
Star. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN., JU. S. A. 





Two Important New Features 


added to the popular 


OLT “New Service’ 


Target Revolver 


@ Chambered for the 


A de luxe 
Heavy Caliber 
Target Model 


Calibers 
4A Special 
045 Colt 


045 Automatic 


The Shooter who likes his target model chambered for 
heavy caliber ammunition will find in the Colt New 
Service Target Revolver an arm of superb quality—a 
rare combination of velvet-smooth, hand-finished 
target action—perfect balance—and outstanding ac- 
curacy. Among heavy caliber arms it stands out as the 
finest target revolver produced —a “Custom Built” 
Model designed to produce the highest possible scores. 
Built on the .45 Caliber frame, it has ample weight to 
reduce recoil to a point where target shooting with heavy 
ammunition is a real delight—its accuracy, balance and 
smooth action stamp it as an aristocrat in any company. 


FEATURES 
Velvet-smooth, hand-finished Colt Target Action 
Clean, Crisp, Fast Trigger Pull 
Heavy .45 Caliber Frame—perfectly balanced 
Two barrel lengths—three calibers 


Special care in targeting—test target accompanies each arm 
Full size, non-slipping grip 


SPECIFICATIONS 

CALIBERS: .44 Special, .45 Colt, .45 Automatic. SIX SHOTS. LENGTHS 
OF BARREL: 6 or 7% inches. LENGTH OVER ALL: With 7% inch 
barrel, 1234 inches. STOCKS: Checked Walnut. TRIGGER: Checked. 
STRAPS: Both front and back straps deeply checked. FRAME TOP: Stip- 
pled. SIGHTS: Bead or Patridge, sand blasted and adjustable for elevation 
and windage. FINISH: Blued. WEIGHT: .45 Caliber with 744 inch 
barrel, 42 ounces. 


.45 Auto. Cartridgee 


45 
AUTOMATIC 


_ 


@ Furnished with 


Have you sent in 
your entry for the 
Colt ‘‘Game Story”’ 
Contest... write 
for details 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


- 


Send me complete Colt catalog . . . with full 
description of the Colt New Service Target Model 


HARTFORD 


| 
CONNECTICUT |! 


Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
Pac. Coast Rep. 
731 Market St. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


6-inch Barrele 


s« « SE me 
extra cost 
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WHY? 


The American Rifleman is the 
official organ of the National Rifle 
Association of America, created and 
maintained to accomplish the fol- 
lowing objectives: 


1. Assistance to legislators in draft- 
ing laws discouraging the use of fire- 
arms for criminal purposes. 


2. Prevention of the passage of legis- 
lation unnecessarily restricting the use 
of firearms by honest citizens. 


3. Teaching the safe handling of fire- 
arms to both adults and young men 
and women, and providing safe ranges. 
interesting competitions and attractive 
trophies, to reduce haphazard shooting. 


4. Encouraging adequate police in- 
struction with firearms and providing 
instruction courses and instructors. 


5. Developing higher standards of 
marksmanship in the uniformed Serv- 
ices constituting our first and second 
lines of defense. 


6. Assisting commercial and govern- 
ment arms and ammunition factories 
in the development of improved guns 
and ammunition. 


7. Providing shooters in small com- 
munities with the same opportunity to 
obtain the latest and best in shooting 
equipment as is enjoyed by the resi- 
dents of the largest cities. 


8. Providing new shooters with un- 
biased information which will avoid 
their wasting money on equipment not 
suited to their needs or purse. 


9. Standing firmly behind all proper 
efforts to maintain an adequate but 
nonmilitaristic national defense pro- 
gram for the United States. 


10. Maintaining proper permanent 
records of achievement in rifle and 
pistol shooting similar to those main- 
tained by the respective National organi- 
zations interested in other competitive 
sports. 


Officers of 
THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
Bric. Gen. G. A. Fraser 
President 
Kart T. Freperick, First Vice-President 
Gustavus D. Pope 
Second Vice-President 
May. L. W. T. Warrer, Jr. 
Third Vice-President 


C. B. Lister 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Bric. Gen. M. A. RECKoRD 
Executive Vice-President 
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Quiet Efficiency 


eer the office comes a small slip of paper, 
a much smaller slip of paper than is required 
for the writing of an ordinary letter, but it 
sets in motion a large train of events. Out of 
the office go telegrams—one, two, a half-dozen, 
perhaps. In a distant state capitol telegrams 
are received and read. A telephone call or 
two, a few conferences, and another antifire- 
arms bill is dead—buried in one of those com- 
mittee files which form the mausoleum of so 
much legislation that began life in high hope 
and with much fanfare of publicity. And back 
at the Headquarters of the N. R. A., in Wash- 
ington, where the little slip of paper was first 
received, business continues on the even tenor 
of its way—teaching Young America how to 
shoot safely; organizing civilian rifle clubs; 
encouraging the police to shoot criminals in- 
stead of innocent bystanders. And all the 
while, out in the state in which an antifirearms 
bill has just died, the individual members, and 
even the club secretaries probably, do not real- 
ize that such a bill has been introduced at their 
state capitol. 

This is no dream of a shooters’ Utopia. It 
is a concise picture of what has been going on 
day after day in this country since January. 
It is a picture of actual conditions, and accom- 
plishments made possible not by any black 
magic or nocturnal “lobbying” on the part of 
the officers of the N. R. A., but by careful 
building, conscientious cooperation, wide-flung 
organization, and a frequently-exhibited will- 
ingness and ability to bring down upon the head 
of the short-sighted antigun legislator the con- 
centrated wrath of a considerable portion of the 
folks “back home” upon whom he is depend- 
ent for reelection. 

There has never been a year in which the 
National Rifle Association has been more suc- 
cessful in taking care of the legislative interests 
of its members. There has never been a year 
when the work has been accomplished so 
quietly. There has never been a year when the 
members have stood in greater need of the 
guardianship of the Association in legislative 
fields. 

The ‘continued cooperation of the rifle and 
pistol shooters of America in the functioning 
of their national body during the past two years 
has made the N. R. A. one of the outstanding 
organizations of the depression period. Today, 
with some forty state legislatures in session, the 
shooters are reaping the harvest of their con- 
tinued support of America’s oldest national 
sportsman’s organization. 


We Forget 


PRIL 6, 1917; sixteen years ago. Not so 
long in a life span, and less than yesterday 
in the history of a nation. How strange a 
thing, indeed, is the national memory! For a 
year and a half after that 6th of April, the man 
who knew how to shoot was regarded as one 
of the nation’s greatest assets. . . . The 
citizen who would organize a rifle club and seek 
a place in which to construct a rifle range, was 
a local hero—sixteen years ago! 

The fighting ended, you remember, on No- 
vember 11, 1918. Months before the close of 
the ensuing year, the man in the uniform of his 
country could feel the change in the attitude 
of the great American public. Already people 
were beginning to wonder why anyone would 
be so foolish as to devote his time to preparing 
for future defense of the country. April 6. 
1917, was already being forgotten. 

Before the end of the following year, the fall 
of 1920, the civilian who was sufficiently inter- 
ested in guns to try to organize a civilian rifle 
club and find a place on which to construct a 
range, was no longer a local hero, but something 
of a local curiosity. April 6, 1917, was nearly 
forgotten. 

Then the developments following on the 
heels of prohibition—the beer racket, the alco- 
hol racket, and others; the development of the 
technique of the “ride,” from which the rival 
gangster did not return; a few pistol and 
tommy-gun killings which police and public 
viewed with complacency because each gang- 
ster killed saved trouble and expense. The out- 
cry of the reformers for antipistol laws, and 
finally antigun laws, which would theoretically 
put an end to the criminal’s activities by the- 
oretically depriving him of the least important 
of his tools, and April 6, 1917, and the need 
for honest citizens trained in the use of fire- 
arms, had been completely forgotten. 

The stress of poverty has dissipated the com- 
placency toward official corruption and ex- 
travagance; municipal governments have been 
and are being cleaned up and cleaned out, and 
the days of the racketeer are numbered. But 
throughout the land is heard the cry against the 
man with a gun, and April 6, 1917, remains— 
forgotten! 
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Kentucky Rifle Stocks 


By EARL E. HOLE 


T IS astonishing how quickly is lost all knowledge of things 
that were in common use, and even of vital importance, in 
the lives of the early settlers of this country. For example, 

what was the reason for the excessive drop in the stocks of the 
early Kentucky rifles? 

Only a few writers have ever even commented upon this 
peculiarity of the Kentucky rifle, and they have left the im- 
pression that it was merely a sort of fad. This, however, was 
not the case; and I wish to supply the true facts on the above, 
and some other matters, that they may be put on record and not 
lost entirely. 

Many of these pioneer rifles had stocks so crooked that they 
almost resembled hockey sticks. These crooked stocks were 
subject to considerable strain in loading, as the tight-fitting 
patched bullet was forced down the barrel; and this was 
especially so if the loading was done in haste, and the bore was 
somewhat foul. Such stocks were also more apt to be broken 
by a fall, or if set down too hard, than a straighter stock. We 
know that men like Daniel Boone carried such rifles on trips 
that kept them for many months away from any settlement where 
a rifle could be repaired: it is therefore evident that the pioneer 
must have had a real and important reason for employing such 
crooked stocks. 

These stocks apparently were also much too short for the 
men that carried them; for, as such rifles weighed from 11 to 14 
pounds, it is safe to assume that only a strapping big man could 
carry one all day, and carry them the old-timers did, every place 
they went, seldom allowing them to get far from their reach 
during their entire lifetimes. 

The people of those days used a rifle to fight Indians with, 
as well as for hunting. These fights took place in timbered 
country, where the Indian would hide behind one tree and the 
pioneer behind another, not far away. The game then was for 
one or the other to get a shot that would end the combat. 
Someone learned that if the rifle were held sideways, with the 
lockplate down, and the crescent-shaped buttplate of the short, 
curved stock placed against the bicep muscle of the upper arm, 
the long barrel would protrude past the tree while the extreme 


bend or drop in the stock would allow the rifleman to remain out 
of the line of fire while waiting, and at the same time give him 
control of the rifle for a quick shot. (The slight recoil of these 
heavy rifles permitted them to be fired in this position.) When 
the pioneer was ready to fire, the right elbow was raised. This 
brought the sights into place, and in line with the eye, and as it 
was done very quickly, the side of the face and the arm were 
exposed for the shortest time possible. With a very crooked 
stock, the elbow did not have to be raised very much to bring 
the sights in line with the eye. 

Of course, each person had his own ideas as to what was best 
suited to his particular needs, and had his rifle made accordingly. 
Some did not care for a crooked stock, but from the number of 
Kentucky rifles that were made on this pattern, it is evident 
that they must have been well liked for Indian fighting. 

Let anyone who doubts the above take a crooked-stocked 
Kentucky rifle and hold it as I have described. Imagine an 
Indian trying to get a shot at you from behind a nearby tree, 
and see if this crooked stock does not give you the best com- 
mand of the rifle, with more protection for your body, than 
would a straighter stock. Style had nothing to do with the shape 
of these stocks. There was a vital reason back of this, as well as 
nearly everything else that the first settlers did. 

Another interesting matter in regard to early pioneer life has 
to do with the way the rifle was kept when in the home. Now 
one would hardly suppose that it mattered much how the rifle 
was hung in the pioneer’s cabin when not in use. However, this 
was quite important. Living, as those people did, under the 
menace of sudden attack, the loaded rifle was kept ready for 
instant use, and the usual place for it was over the fireplace, 
where it was out of reach of children, and in a location best 
adapted for keeping the powder dry. The rifle was so hung 
that, when one faced the fireplace to take it down, the barrel 
pointed to the left. with the hammer down and the trigger up. 
In this position the thumb closed over the hammer as one 
reached for the rifle, and it was cocked while being removed 
from the pegs, ready to fire as the pioneer whirled to face the 
enemy that had sucdenly appeared in (Continued on page 31) 
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ERE’S a simple device that may be 
made by any rifle shooter, and one 
that will save time, and wear and 

tear on rifle and temper. 

Every shooter has some place where he 
keeps his kit. No doubt he has a work- 
bench; or, lacking that, a table on which he 
works over his kit, evenings. Fastening 
the rifle in a vise while cleaning it is all 
very well provided the vise has removable 
felt or leather jaws; but there is always 
the possibility of clamping the rifle too 
snugly, and cracking the stock or marring 
its finish. 

In my rough sketches, Figure 1 shows a 
holder that may be put to use on any flat 
surface a couple of feet or more in width— 
say a bench, into which a hole may be 
bored to take the metal or wooden pin 
(E in the sketch); or the pin may be in 
the bench and the hole to fit it in the base- 
board (D) of the holder. One fastening 
only—the pin—is suggested, in order that, 
with the rifle in place in its holder, the lat- 
ter may be shifted about as may be found 
most convenient, but always held securely 
at the muzzle end. 

The baseboard (D) is preferably 34” x 
3” soft wood. Its length should be equal 
to the distance from trigger-guard to 
muzzle of rifle it is made for. The block 
A may be 3 inches high; blocks B and C 
an inch lower: Cut a round notch in block 
B just a shade larger than the diameter of 
the barrel, and one in block C to fit the 


stock at the receiver. Cover the tops of: 


B and C, and the face of A, with thin, soft 
leather, cemented on with shellac or glue. 
Block C should be attached to the base- 
board only after trial to determine its loca- 
tion. Lay rifle on block B, muzzle resting 
against face of block A, then set block C 
on the baseboard just back of the 
trigger-guard, and with a fit so snug 
that the rifle cannot shift forward and 
back. Remove rifle, nail block 
to baseboard, cut off end of 
latter, and the device is com- 
plete. ; 
Once you get accustomed 
to using this holder, you 
would not swap it for its 


FIGURE 1 


Rifle Holder; Sight for the .52 


By PERRY D. FRAZER 


weight in ammunition. When you come in 
from the range you set up this holder and 
drop your rifle into it with the assurance 
that you can clean and oil the rifle in com- 
fort, for it cannot slip or skid, as it is 
prone to do if laid on a bench or table. 

If the block A is hinged, so it may be 
turned down flush with the top of the 
baseboard, the device may be employed in 
another way, anda very useful one. “Tak- 
ing a barrel sight” to determine sight- 
setting without firing the rifle is one of 
the best rough-and-ready methods any 
rifleman can employ. It is so old that I 
hesitate to refer to it in a more detailed 
way; still, some beginner may be glad to 
know about it. 

Cut a bit of red paper in the 

ZA form of a cross-plus sign and 

paste it on a windowpane at 
any convenient distance, say 20 
/e) feet. Swing rifle and holder 
FIGURE 3 until the bore centers the cross 
exactly, then adjust the sights 
until they, too, center the cross. You can 
then bet your shooting partner the price 
of a meal that you can take that rifle out, 
and without sight changes, come so close 
to the bull’s-eye the first shot that only 
a couple more shots need be fired to bring 
up the pinwheel disc. Setting the mounts 
of a new scope to coincide with the iron 
sights is easy if done in this way. 

You will find a rifle-holder of the 
sort mentioned to be very handy in a 
number of ways: For cleaning the bore, 
oiling metal parts, rubbing down the stock, 
tinkering with sights, 
even as a clamp to use 
in setting scope-blocks 
or fixing and removing 
sights. It makes one 


FIGURE 2 


wild to have a fine rifle slip when you are 
tinkering with it; then, in attempting to 
save it from a fall you bungle matters, and 
only help it along to a rattlety-bang skid 
clean across the room. 

Some owners of model 52 Winchesters, 
who employ their rifles for hunting as well 
as target shooting, do not fancy the stand- 
ard rear sight for woods use, primarily 
because it is not adapted to quick sighting, 
and the windage screws are delicate and 
prone to catch in underbrush. But any 
rifleman who has a regulation Springfield 
service sight left over when he substituted 
a Lyman rear sight for it can adapt it to 
his model 52, provided only he has a couple 
of good files. 

The movable base (H, Fig. 2) of the 
sight, and the leaf, are all he needs. The 
bottom of the base is filed down to leave 
the lug K, which when completed is driven 
into the dovetail slot in the model 52 re- 
ceiver. To gauge the length, the base is 
cut off at the rear end just as near base 
of leaf as it is safe to go and still leave 
enough metal at that end of the hollow 
base to insure strength; and in order to 
place the sight as far back as it can go and 
still clear the bolt-handle. 

The forward end of base must be cut off 
to clear the forward end of receiver bridge. 
When dressed down to fit, this new base 
need be no more than 5/32 inch high, 
which in turn makes it possible to employ 
a rather low front sight. Finish up by 
removing spring and leaf, and blueing; 
then drive the base home on the bridge, 
and sight in. Adjust for lateral devia- 
tion—for there is no inherent arrangement 
in the device for the purpose—by driving 
base to its correct center. Afterward, 
lateral adjustment for different lots of 

ammunition must be effected by 
driving front or rear sight one way 
or the other. 

For the .22 the height of the serv- 
ice leaf will be found exces- 
sive; therefore cut it off at 
the 1,500-yard line, and fasten 
a bit of metal on back at top, 
by brazing or riveting. This 

(Continued on page 31) 
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This Stuff, Gunpowder 


By MAJ. J. S. HATCHER 


HE name applied to military propel- 

lants is an interesting example of the 

way in which the original meaning of 
a word can be changed. “Powder” origin- 
ally meant, and still does mean, fine dust; 
but at the present time we find substances 
called powder which do not in any manner 
resemble dust and which are not even 
finely divided. For example, cannon pow- 
ders are ordinarily made in big grains sev- 
eral inches long and perforated with longi- 
tudinal holes; or flat strips an inch wide 
and a foot or more long, or even in tubes 
4 or 5 feet in length. 

The word “powder” was first applied 
to propellants for use in firearms because 
the first propellant was a black dust or 
powder composed of ground-up charcoal, 
saltpeter and sulphur. 

The reason this mixture explodes when 
ignited is because it contains two fuels, 
charcoal and sulphur, which are very in- 
flammable, and in addition, another solid 
substance which when heated gives off 
large quantities of oxygen. 

If you mix charcoal and sulphur to- 


LESMOK POWDER. (ALL CUTS OF POW- 
DER WITH THIS ARTICLE ARE MAG- 


NIFIED ABOUT FOURTEEN TIMES) 
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gether without the saltpeter, you have a 
black substance which looks in all respects 
like the primitive gunpowder described 
above, and if you light it, it will burn, pro- 
vided you supply plenty of air to support 
the combustion. The oxygen in the air en- 
ters into combination with the charcoal 
to form carbon dioxide gas, and with the 
sulphur to form sulphur dioxide gas. How- 
ever, there is no explosion because these 
gases can be formed only as fast as air 
can be brought into contact with the burn- 
ing powder to supply the necessary oxygen 
for the combustion. In other words, this 
mixture of sulphur and charcoal is a non- 
explosive powder. 

Now, when we mix powdered saltpeter 
with it, we change its nature so that it be- 
comes an explosive powder. The minute 
it is lighted it burns all at once without 
waiting for any air to come into contact 
with it. This is because the saltpeter is 
very rich in oxygen, which it gives up 
when heated. Thus the gunpowder sup- 
plies its own oxygen for combustion from 
within, and can burn without any outside 
air. 

As nearly half the products of combus- 
tion of gunpowder are gases which occupy 


a great deal more space than the solids 
from which they were evolved, it is evi- 
dent that the combustion of gunpowder re- 
sults in a sudden expansion from the space 
occupied by the original powder, to the 
much larger space occupied by the gases 
which are given off. It is this sudden ex- 
pansion which causes the gunpowder to 
exert force when it is ignited. The heat 
of combustion adds to this effect because 
hot gases occupy more space than cold 
ones. 

Black powder relies for its explosive 
properties upon three qualities which are 
typical of all explosives. First, when ig- 
nited it will burn by itself without aid 
from the outside air, and this burning is 
very rapid. Second, in burning it gives off 
a large amount of gas. Third, a consider- 
able amount of heat is also evolved. 

To be successful for use as an explosive, 
a substance must possess all three of these 
qualities. We have seen above that there 
are substances which can be burned and 
will give off a large amount of gas and 
heat, such as the mixture of charcoal and 
sulphur, but they do not burn without the 
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aid of the outside air and consequently 
they do not burn rapidly enough. 

We do have substances that will burn 
without the aid of outside air and burn 
rather rapidly, but they must also give off 
a large amount of gas or else there is no 
explosion. Thermite, which is a mixture 
of oxide of iron and aluminum powder, 
will burn rapidly without air when ignited, 
and gives off great heat, but it does not 
give off any gas, and therefore there is no 
explosion. When this powder is burned 
it forms melted iron and slag, which latter 
is aluminum oxide. 

Even though a substance can change 
from a solid to a gas without the addition 
of oxygen from the outside air, there will 
be no explosion unless the change 
involves the liberation of heat. 
Some substances change into gas 
rather rapidly, but in doing so, in- 
stead of giving off heat they take 
up heat. Substances such as these 
do not cause an explosion when 
they decompose because as soon as 
they have started to decompose, 
they chill the surrounding air so 
much that the action comes to a 
stop until more heat can be sup- 
plied. 

A very familiar example is the 
“dry-ice” in which ice cream is 
often packed. This is solid carbonic 
acid gas, and it can exist in solid 
form only at an extremely low 
temperature. The minute dry-ice 
is exposed to air it begins to give 
off great quantities of gas, but in 
giving off this gas it absorbs all the 
heat around it so that the gas can 
only be evolved as fast as the heat 
is supplied. Thus you can lay a big 
chunk of dry-ice on a hot stove 
and it will sizzle, hiss and jump 
around for a long time but there 
will be no explosion. 

The backbone of gunpowder is 
the substance which gives off oxy- 
gen, and that is the saltpeter. 

No doubt the original invention 
of gunpowder followed the discovery that 
when saltpeter is thrown into a fire, it 
crackles, hisses and makes the fire burn 
very much more brightly because of the 
oxygen it gives off. Then by mixing this 
saltpeter with inflammable materials, it 
was found that extremely hot fires could 
be made when the mixture was ignited. 
Finally, no doubt, the proper combination 
was obtained so that when one of these 
mixtures was ignited it went off with a real 
explosion. 

The actual discovery of gunpowder is 
variously ascribed to the Hindoos, to the 
Chinese, and to Roger Bacon, a German 
monk who seems to have described its 
composition in a manuscript written in 
1249. 
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Whoever may be the true inventor of 
gunpowder, guns and cannon were known 
before 1350 A. D. From this time until 
the discovery of guncotton in 1846, black 
powder was the only explosive commonly 
known and used. 

The average composition of black pow- 
der is, saltpeter 75 parts by weight, sul- 
phur 10 parts, and charcoal 15 parts. 
There is, however, quite a wide variation 
in compositions that have been used in 
different years. Powders used for blast- 
ing, for example, are more effective if they 
do not operate quite as quickly as the 
ordinary gunpowder. This is for the rea- 
son that in blasting it is desired to rend 
the rocks and tear them out in chunks 
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rather than to break them up in fine 
pieces, which a stronger powder would do. 
The average blasting powder would have 
about 70 parts saltpeter, 14 parts sulphur 
and 16 parts charcoal, but some powders 
of this kind have been made with compo- 
sitions as low in saltpeter as 40 parts, with 
30 parts of sulphur and 30 of charcoal. 

The speed of burning of black powder, 
and therefore to a certain degree its 
strength, is controlled by the size of gran- 
ulation. Powder with extremely large 
grains burns more slowly than a fine-grain 
powder, and therefore is less sudden in its 
action. Also large-grain powder is much 
harder to ignite. 

As the size of the granulation decreases 
the strength of the powder increases up 














to a certain point. However, when a 
powder is made very fine, like dust, the 
speed of burning is again reduced because 
all the spaces between the grains are filled 
up and hence there is no way for flame to 
communicate itself rapidly and ignite the 
whole charge at one time, as would occur 
with powder of larger granulation. Pow- 
der with very small grains is the easiest to 
ignite, however, hence this kind of powder 
was used for priming charges in the old 
muzzle loaders. 

In the manufacture of gunpowder the 
three ingredients are ground up very fine 
and then mixed together in a machine, 
after which the mixed material is given 2 
or 3 per cent of moisture and put through 
a process known as incorporation. 
This is the most important process 
in the manufacture of black pow- 
der, its object being to bring the 
ingredients into the closest possible 
contact so that each particle of the 
resultant “cake” shall be composed 
of the three ingredients in the 
proper proportion. This incorpora- 
tion is done in a mill of the edge- 
roller type, which is a big circular 
plate on which two massive rollers 
move round and round in circular 
paths. 

After the incorporation, the 
“cake” is broken into lumps of 
uniform size in a machine with 
two pairs of grooved cylinders, ar- 
ranged one pair above the other. 
The product of this breaking-down 
machine is called “powder meal.” 

In order that the powder may 
be granulated, the powder meal is 
first pressed into solid compact 
cakes, called press-cakes, which is 
done in a hydraulic press. The 
press-cake is broken up into grains 
by passing it through a granulating 
machine consisting of a series of 
pairs of metal cylinders with teeth 
of suitable size and suitably placed 
on the surfaces of the cylinders. 
There is a screen under each pair 
of rollers to catch the broken press-cake 
and conduct the large pieces to the next 
set of rollers. 

After this granulating process, the pow- 
der is separated by a series of screens into 
grains of different sizes. The last process 
is polishing, which consists in placing the 
powder in a wooden barrel, and revolving 
the barrel for 5 or 6 hours. This removes 
all the sharp corners and produces a hard, 
glazed surface. Usually a little bit of 
graphite is included to give additional 
polish. 

Black powder as at present made and 
sold to the trade comes in irregular, shiny, 
metallic looking black grains designated 
as to size by -the letters Fg, FFg, FFFg, 
etc.; the more F’s, the finer the grain. 
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There is also a special granulation used 
in the Army for saluting purposes called 
Grade A-1. I have often been asked just 
what these different designations mean as 
to size. This is a rather difficult question 
because the designations vary with the 
different manufacturers; but taking the 
du Pont Company’s system, the values 
would be as given in the table below. 
The powders are measured by screen- 
ing them through a coarse screen which 
catches all the very large lumps, letting 
the rest fall onto a very fine screen which 
allows all the very fine powder to pass 
through. The screens through which the 
different grades of powder must pass, and 
those on which they must be retained, are 
given in the table, the figures rep- 
resenting the number of meshes 
per inch in the screen. 


Must Be 
Must Pass Retained On 


10 
10 
24 
46 
60 


The discovery of nitroglycerin 
in 1846 opened a new field of ex- 
plosives. Nitroglycerin is one of 
the strongest explosives known, 
and is the basis of many modern 
explosive compounds. It is a 
colorless, oily liquid formed by 
the action of nitric and sulphuric 
acids on glycerin. 

Nitroglycerin differs from gun- 
powder in that it is not a mixture 
of fuels and oxidizing agents; in- 
stead, it is a chemical compound 
containing a large amount of oxy- 
gen, and this chemical compound 
is capable of rearranging itself 
* into more stable compounds which 
are gases. A sharp shock will 
cause this rearranging process to 
start, and when once started it 
spreads almost instantly through- 
out the entire mass, thus resulting 
in a violent explosion. 

Years ago when nitroglycerin 
was first invented, it is said that 
a promoter tried to get miners interested 
in its use, but they looked with suspicion 
upon this soupy substance as an explosive 
instead of the commonly used black pow- 
der with which everyone was thoroughly 
familiar. Finally in one little frontier 
mining town the agent ran out of money 
entirely and could not pay his hotel bill, 
so the proprietor of the hotel took his 
suitcase containing several quarts of nitro- 
glycerin as security. Apparently the sales- 
man’s claims for the explosive properties 
of his stock in trade had not made a very 
great impression, for the suitcase was 
allowed to stand for some months in the 
upstairs hall, where the bootblack used it 
for his customers to rest their shoes on 
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while they were being polished. Finally 
this gentleman noticed that some red 
smoke was coming out of the suitcase, 
and reported this to the proprietor, who 
then remembered that the man who left 
the suitcase had spoken about an explo- 
sive. It suddenly occurred to the pro- 
prietor that it might be dangerous to keep 
a suitcase of explosives in the house, so 
he promptly carried it to the back window 
of the hall and threw it out into a vacant 
lot. A two-story fall is not good for any 


nitroglycerin but is especially bad for 
nitroglycerin which has had its temper 
considerably sensitized by partial decom- 
position, and the result was that the suit- 
case exploded with a detonation which 
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shook the entire neighborhood, and blew 
the back out of the hotel. But at least 
the incident gave wide publicity to the 
fact that the salesman was right when he 
claimed to have a powerful explosive. 

Nitroglycerin is inconvenient to use by 
itself as it is subject to leakage, and thin 
films of nitroglycerin leaking out on the 
outside of containers are subject to fric- 
tion which might easily cause disastrous 
explosions. Moreover, pure nitroglycerin 
is inconveniently sensitive. It was soon 
found that unless something could be done 
to overcome these disadvantages, nitro- 
glycerin would never attain great popu- 
larity as an explosive. 

The difficulty was finally overcome by 


the discovery that nitroglycerin absorbed 
into a porous substance made a much 
safer and more convenient explosive than 
the pure nitroglycerin. One of the most 
successful methods of using it was to allow 
the nitroglycerin to be absorbed in a por- 
ous earth called Kieselguhr. Nitroglycerin 
absorbed in a porous substance of this 
kind is called Dynamite. 

Another very powerful explosive which, 
like nitroglycerin, is a chemical compound 
and not a mixture, is guncotton. This is 
formed by the action of nitric and sul- 
phuric acids on cotton or any other kind 
of cellulose. Hence we often hear the 
term “nitrocellulose” used instead of “‘gun- 
cotton.” Guncotton has the quality of 
being a substance which burns 
with extreme rapidity. It is said 
that it burns so fast that if some 
black powder grains are laid on 
guncotton and the guncotton is ig- 
nited, it may burn out from under 
the black powder grains without 
setting them on fire. 

Some chemical students are 
said to have played a joke on their 
laundress by nitrating a handker- 
chief by soaking it in nitric and 
sulphuric acids. After the process 
the handkerchief looked just the 
same as it did before, the only 
difference being that it was then a 
guncotton handkerchief. They 
then sent.it to the laundress, and 
when she touched it with a hot 
iron it simply disappeared so 
quickly that she did not know 
what had happened, and the stu- 
dents were much amused at her 
agitation when trying to explain 
where the handkerchief went to. 

Guncotton is much too quick in 
exploding for use in guns. At first, 
attempts were made to_use it in 
this way but they always resulted 
in bursting or damaging the fire- 
arm. It was finally found that by 
mixing nitroglycerin with guncot- 
ton a double purpose was served. 
First there was a substance to ab- 
sorb the nitroglycerin the same as the 
Kieselguhr does in dynamite. Second, 
this same absorbing substance was itself 
a powerful explosive. 

Various different explosives are formed 
in this way. One such explosive is the 
English smokeless powder, Cordite, which 
is extensively used in Great Britain. It 
is composed of 37 parts of guncotton, 58 
parts of nitroglycerin and 5 parts of vase- 
line. 

Another explosive formed by mixing 
guncotton and nitroglycerin is blasting 
gelatin. This mixture is a very fortunate 
one chemically, because guncotton con- 
tains insufficient oxygen to turn all of 

(Continued on page 31) 





Checking Rasps—and Their Use 


By ELLIS CHRISTIAN LENZ 
(Concluded from March issue) 


OU now are familiar with the rasps 

and their duties; you handle them as 

unconsciously as a knife and fork, 
and you are ready for a specific job. You 
have reached the point where difficulties 
merely slow you up, and do not ruin the 
work. Purely for the sake of a concrete 
example, we will assume that you wish 
to check your D. C. M. Sporter stock, 
and that you need a desirable design to 
fit the areas to be checked. 

It is not strange that the evolution of a 
design or any graphic effort is often be- 
yond the capabilities or facilities of the 
average man, be he ever so capable in 
other respects. Our objective is your 
checking job, finished, and with that in 
view I have supplied a definite pattern to 
fit the D. C. M. .30 or .22 Sporter stock. 

By following the accompanying diagram 
you may easily duplicate the pattern on a 
piece of bond paper, cut it out, apply it to 
the fore-end, scribe around it, remove it, 
and begin the checking. One man will be 
satisfied to do this without question, and 
another will look at the design and want 
variations: maybe a different arrange- 
ment of scallops or a .small, unchecked 
diamond area in the center of the pattern 
will appeal to his fancy. However, even 
the more venturesome man will benefit by 
using the outside dimensions as being cor- 
rect to fit the area under consideration, 


DESIGN FOR D.C. M. SPORTER FORE-END. 
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and will lay out his personal variations 
inside of the prescribed limits. Leaving 
nothing to chance, I shall describe the 
method used in evolving this particular 
pattern. It is understood that this method 
is applicable, in general, in arriving at 
ANY fore-end design. Few fore-ends 
would be more difficult, while some, due 
to little or no taper, would be easier to 
work out. 

Bend a piece of bond paper around the 
fore-end, just behind the front band and 
extending back to a point just in front of 
the forward guard screw. This establishes 
the length of the design on the under side 
of the fore-end. The points of the design, 
on the top side, near the barrel, can extend 
farther back, and should do so to look 
well. With a pencil, mark points A, B, 
C, D, and then lay the paper on the draw- 
ing board and draw lines connecting the 
four points. You will have a keystone- 
shaped area. With a divider find points 
midway between AC and BD, and in that 
way determine line EF, which is the true 
center of the area as well as the center line 
of the fore-end. Now the drawing-in of 
the points, or scallops, is a simple pro- 
cedure. Sketch them in roughly, freehand, 
to get an idea of allowable variations, 
being always subservient to the center line, 
EF. With a little maneuvering you can 
get a workable design, and then it is a mat- 


ter of truing up the angles so that every 
angle in the pattern is of the same pitch. 
It will be seen that the taper of the fore- 
end introduces a factor that eliminates the 
possibility of duplicating the scallops of 
one end of the pattern on the other end. 
It is just as well, and the result is more 
interesting. All this is quite simple and 
interesting to work out, and I am quite 
sure that ANY fore-end design may be 
drafted and ready to use in half an hour, 
with time to spare. 

To secure well-proportioned diamonds it 
is necessary to indent the major angles of 
the pattern quite strongly, and that robs 
you of some checking that would be quite 
useful, especially if you jam your hand up 
against the front swivel while shooting 
prone. A way to fill those deep angle areas 
would be to use more scallops, but that 
introduces a lot of little angles that look 
fussy and are hard to negotiate with the 
v-rasp. My suggestion would be to fill in 
these areas with smaller diamonds, 1 and 2, 
as designated in the diagram. The result 
is interesting, as narrow lines of untouched 
wood are seen between the major area and 
the small diamonds. Areas 3 and 4 are 
necessary to carry out this scheme, and 
area 5 can be either a plain diamond out- 
lined with the v-rasp, or an ivory inlay. 

It.is a simple matter to establish master 
lines GD and HB; a survey of the area 


IN CALCULATING A DESIGN AREA, DO NOT FAIL TO CONSIDER THAT 


DOUBLE BORDER LINES ARE TO BE ADDED, MAKING THE DESIGN 
SLIGHTLY LONGER, OR LARGER, THAN THE PLANNED CHECKING AREA 
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quickly discloses diagonal points the great- 
est distance apart, which will also include 
the longest curve. 

Cut out the pattern, retaining the sup- 
plementary diamonds 1, 2, 3 and 4 by only 
partially cutting them from the main pat- 
tern. 

Place the stock on the cradle, coat the 
design area with ordinary rubber cement, 
and affix the design before the cement 
dries, thus permitting you to shift the pat- 
tern about a bit and true it up with the 
axis of the stock. Then, with a sharp 
scriber and the flexible steel rule, scribe 
the outline of the pattern on the fore-end, 
making prick marks thru the paper at 
points X where you cannot continue the 
scribe scratches due to the obstructing 
paper. Do not neglect to prick distinct 
marks at H, B, G and D, as these points 
represent the terminals of your master 
lines. 

Upon removing the pattern you will find 
the wood gummy with rubber cement, and 
as it dries roll it off with your fingers. The 
rubber cement contains benzol, which is a 
solvent for oils, and as the cement comes 
off it takes the surface oil with it and 
agreeably bleaches and cleans the area to 
be checked. Using the prick marks as 
guides, you can now complete the smaller 
diamond areas. 

You are now confronted with the task 
of flinging STRAIGHT master lines over 
the curve of the fore-end. The safest way 
to do this is to take a piece of straight, 
thin board, such as a cigar box side, and 
cut it out so that the contour of the fore- 
end will fit into the cut obliquely. A great 
deal of “cut and try” can 
be eliminated by bending a 
piece of heavy lead fuse 
wire over the fore-end, 
connecting the terminal 
points of a master line. 

Lay this wire on the thin 
board, and trace the curve 
with a pencil; thus you 
can cut away the major 
amount of wood at one fell 
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swoop, and all that will then remain to be 
done will be a little careful whittling to 
get a perfect fit. The lines will be straight, 
right over the hill. 

From now on, all that transpires will be 
just between you and the fore-end. You 
will find yourself facing very few more 
difficulties than those which our practise 
diamond offered. Begin by cutting master 
lines HB and GD with the v-rasp and 
continue precisely as previously learned. 
Watch your spacing rasp cuts to see that 
you do not forget to halt as angles of scal- 
lops appear. If the last cut of the spacing 
rasp does not fall exactly on the outline 
forming a scallop, always keep INSIDE of 
the outline rather than outside. With 
patience and attention to detail you will be 
gratified to find how closely your final cuts, 
forming the outline, will coincide with the 
tentative outline. 

It seems quite customary to form the 
border lines, such as AB and CD, by mak- 
ing a single deep cut with the broad-angle 
v-rasp or the bent needle file. This also 
applies to corresponding lines on the pistol 
grip, at top and bottom; these single-line 
borders being always near the edges of the 
stock. The application of this custom is 
clearly shown in the diagrams. 

In checking the pistol grip you will 
come to be very grateful for the experience 
gained while checking the fore-end. It 
would be very difficult to apply a paper 
pattern to the pistol grip area, as you did 
to the fore-end. This lack of a pattern 
leaves more latitude for mistakes on the 
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INLAYING AS DESCRIBED IN TEXT 


part of a person who is unable to visualize, 
and for that reason alone I have gone 
to some pains to supply rather detailed 
sketches pertaining to this part of the 
work. 

In No. 1, the top sketch, I believe that 
line EF is the most easily established line. 
Secure this line by bending that piece of 
lead wire into what you deem to be a suit- 
able curve, and use it as a guide to scribe 
the line. Line EG is scribed with the aid 
of the flexible rule. 

The fore part of the design, containing 
the angle and the diamond, are determined 
somewhat in relation to the fore-end de- 
sign. If you had seen fit to eliminate the 
small diamonds in the fore-end pattern, 
you would also dispense with the small 
diamond in the pistol grip design. 

You may not care to extend the pistol 
grip design so far forward under the bolt 
handle, especially if the arm is used more 
for sporting purposes. I own a long hand, 
and lay my thumb along the stock while 
shooting, and this seeming amplitude of 
checking gives me plenty of traction. This 
elongated pistol grip design looks well on 
the .22 Springfield, due to the long receiver 
lines. The 52 Winchester with its short 
receiver would not lend itself well to this 
treatment. 

Master lines AB and CD are clearly 
shown and are subject to the diamond 
angle. You'll be surprised to find that 
after a little practice you can form a suit- 
able angle without any reference to mathe- 
matical proportions. This, and other little 
abilities, are signs that you are becoming 
proficient in the art of checking. 

Sketch No. 2 is neces- 
sary, but self explanatory. 
If you do not care for the 
inlay, it is a simple matter 
to arrange the design so 
that the points of the pat- 
tern will more nearly touch 
on the top of the grip. I 
like the inlay because it 
relieves the design and 
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makes it more interesting. Inlays are quite them 34-inch apart. I have “gotten away” good shooting are your assets when you are 
simple to do, and I shall cover them after with ™%-inch, but I’ll say the way was confronted with the difficulties of check- 
we dispose of this pistol grip job. studded with red lanterns. This under- ing. Know the rules, keep going, and 
Number 3 shows the region of potential grip area is cranky to check under the best avoid making the same mistake twice. 
trouble. Use the flexible rule to pencil the conditions, and if you have previously In this underview you will note that the 
center line AB, and scribe in your border taken liberties with the master lines, you checking pattern conforms to the curve of 
lines subject to this center line. Keep are in a regal mess by the time you are the rear of the trigger guard. It is on 
these border lines 5/16-inch apart, and if swinging lines under the grip. border curves such as this that you will 
you really want to avoid trouble, make The calmness and method necessary to (Continued on page 22) 
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A Backwoods Rifling Job 


.40-82 Winchester Model 1886, with 

full octagon barrel, full magazine, 

the old style ’76 model buttplate, 
with the old friction plunger to hold the 
lever up, and the magazine let up into the 
under side of the barrel; the rifle much 
rusted and battered on the outside, show- 
ing just a trace of rifling on the inside, 
and capable of grouping somewhere in- 
side of an 18” circle when fired at 20 yards 
—such was the weapon which the writer 
undertook to re-rifle in an attempt to put 
it into accurate shooting condition if pos- 
sible, he having once read in THE RIFLE- 
MAN how some backwoods-mountain gun- 
smith had rifled a barrel with primitive 
tools. 

From the condition the gun was in it was 
evident that nothing I might do could fur- 
ther injure its shooting qualities; so the 
barrel was scoured with emery to remove 
some of the rust. Then the bare barrel 
and receiver were placed muzzle up in a 
bench vice, and a Parker cleaning rod with 
a jag tip run into the barrel from the 
breech end till the tip was about 6 inches 
from the muzzle. A piece of cloth was 
wrapped around the tip to make a tight 
joint, and some very hot gas-check bullet 
metal poured into the muzzle. This ran 
around the jag and made a good, strong 
casting to hold the cutter which it was 
proposed to use for cutting the rifling 
deeper. This lead “rifling head” was about 
6 inches long, 2 inches of this being on 
the jag, and 4 inches projecting beyond. 
The lead cast was then carefully pushed 
forward until free of the muzzle, and un- 
screwed from the rod. 

The muzzle end of the barrel being 
much funneled, it was necessary to dress 
down the front end of the cast until it 
would pass down the barrel. Then a cutter 
was made from a piece of a large file, 
about 1% inches long, and 3/10 inch high 
at the highest point as shown in the cut. 
The large recess in front of the cutting 
edge is to receive the chips. The body 
of the cutter here was only about .12 inch 
thick. The cutter was heated and quenched 
to make it glass hard, and was sharpened by 
honing whenever it became a trifle dull. 

A slot 1% inches long was sunk into the 
lead cast about 1 inch from the end, and 
was made a trifle wider than the body of 
the cutter. The rifling grooves showed as 


SIDE VIEW OF THE RIFLING CUTTER 
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ridges on the lead, and the slot was sunk 
lengthwise of one of these ridges, and of 
course at the same angle. This slot was 
about 3/10 inch deep, so as to permit the 
top of the cutter to come flush with the 
lead. About 1/10 inch of lead formed the 
bottom of the slot, and kept the cutter 
from dropping through. A small hole was 
drilled through the bottom so that the 
cutter might be pushed out of the slot 
with a nail. The slot in the lead was cut 
out with small chisels made from a pitch- 
fork tine, hardened and tempered. 


DIMENSIONS AND GENERAL FORM 
OF RIFLING WHEN FINISHED 


The cutter having been placed in the 
lead cast, the latter was carefully inserted 
in the barrel from the breech, and the rod 
pushed down from the muzzle and screwed 
into the threaded end of the jag. Then 
the cutter was carefully drawn through 
the barrel, and out at the muzzle. As the 
“rifling bead” came out of the barrel great 
care was necessary that the lead cast did 
not become bent. A very small quantity 
of steel chips was removed from the slot in 
the cutter. The barrel was then wiped 
with a patch dipped in tallow dissolved in 
coal oil, the cast was unscrewed from the 
rod and again placed in the breech end of 
the barrel, but with the cutter in another 
groove, and another cut was taken. Each 
of the remaining grooves was treated in 
the same way, and then a thin paper shim 
was placed under the cutter in the bottom 
of the slot, causing it to cut a little deeper; 
and a little more effort was required to 
draw the rod through the barrel. 

From now on the cutter was run through 
each groove from three to five times— 
always the same number of strokes for 
each of the six grooves—with each new 
setting of the cutter. One had to be care- 
ful that the cutter was not raised too much 
at each new setting, for then, besides pull- 
ing hard, the extra quantity of chips would 
fill the clearance slot in the cutter when 
the latter was only half-way through the 


barrel, and it would be hard to get it out 
of the barrel. After the grooves had all 
been deepened once around, the lead cast 
would be loose, and a new one would 
have to be made. Altogether about four 
casts were made for re-rifling this .40-82. 

Due to the cutter tipping in its slot, 
and consequently cutting the grooves all 
deeper on one side, the last cast was slot- 
ted so that the cutter was held tipping in 
the other direction. This corrected the 
unevenness of the grooves and trued them 
up, so much so that when a lead cast was 
made it would readily go through the bar- 
rel when reversed, which it would not have 
done had there been any appreciable ir- 
regularity in the rifling. 

A cast was next made to dress down the 
tops of the lands just a trifle. Three or 
four cuts only were taken on each land. 

The chamber at the neck was originally 
.430 inch in diameter, and as the “large” 
groove diameter now measured .427 inch 
(see cut of rifling), instead of the original 
.403 inch—.405 inch, it was thought wise 
to enlarge the chamber neck to about .460 
inch. A lead cast was made of the cham- 
ber and about 1 inch of the rifling; the 
rifled part was dressed down to .400 inch 
to serve as a pilot, or guide, and two hard- 
ened cutters, also made from a file, were 
fitted. A slot 1%4 inches long was cut into 
the base of this chamber cast, and a long 
steel rod fitted into it. The cast, carrying 
the two cutters, was turned by a Yankee 
brace. The cutters were shimmed up with 
paper as before to make them cut to the 
desired size. 

Curiosity was now strong, so a .40-82 
shell was loaded with about 60 grains of 
du Pont Fg black powder, and part of 
one of the lead casts weighing about 300 
grains was put in on top. The breech bolt 
and locking bolts were put in place, and 
the cartridge fired. As the gun lay on a 
stump, a knee was rested on it to hold it. 
The gun recoiled fully 8 inches when it 
went off; the lead slug was never found. 

To obtain a proper bullet, an Ideal 
38 - 55 - 255 - gr. 
mold was enlarged 
by revolving in it 
a dummy bullet 
carrying two cut- 
ters. The longshank 
of this dummy 

(Continued on 

page 31) 
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the best available dope, were the two 

calibers which did most in years past 
to keep the deer and bear population of the 
tall timber from overflowing into the city 
streets. 

In its heyday the .44-40 was about the 
last word when it came to sporting car- 
tridges. At short and medium ranges, 
which means inside 100 yards, it certainly 
piled up a lot of game already referred to. 
Some of the rifles using this load held 16 
cartridges, which made up, in part at least, 
for its obvious shortcomings as to range 
and power. Game was more plentiful, much 
easier to approach, and the net result was 
that the hunter armed with the old .44-40 
actually did a lot more killing than his more 
modern contemporary armed with a high 
power. 

The game got scarcer and wilder. A new 
type of weapon then became necessary, and 
along came the .30-30. It just about filled 
the bill. Lever-action arms of the popular 
type were made to handle it, and the guides 
and hunters purchased these new arms by 
the thousands. While there is no way of 
even estimating the number of “thutty- 
thuttys” which found their way into the 
hands of hunters all over the world, the 
writer is willing to make a small bet that it 
will exceed that of any other caliber except- 
ing the .22, which is not, of course, a game 
cartridge. f 

Largely on account of the popularity of 
these two loads, the guides were educated 
to use lever-action arms almost to the ex- 


Tie .44-40 and the .30-30, according to 
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clusion of all other types. A guide’s rifle, 
in the final analysis, must have the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

It must be reliable (the guide makes his 
living with it, and can’t afford to take 
chances on the gun’s failing to function at 
crucial moments). 

It must be reasonably priced (guides do 
not command high wages). 

Cartridges must be readily obtained 
(guides burn up lots of ’em). 

The .30-30 lever gun has these charac- 
teristics in abounding measure. Every cor- 
ner grocery store carried the ammunition, 
and every large manufacturer of guns pro- 
duced a rifle, or series of rifles, to handle 
this load. And the woods were full of 
them, and still are. In the plains country, 
the popular gun was the .30-30 carbine 
worn in a short scabbard under the rider’s 
leg, where he could get at it “all of a sud- 
den” in case of necessity. 

Right at this present moment there are 
more .30-30’s in the hands of registered 
guides than all other calibers combined, and 
practically all of these rifles are Winches- 
ters, Marlins or Savages of lever type. 
Guides are hard to convince, when it comes 
to guns, and the fact that one type of rifle 
is more modern than another means a little 
less than nothing at all to most of them. 
About the only real argument in favor of 
the bolt-action arm, outside of its reliabil- 
ity, is the fact that it permits of close cham- 
bering and extreme accuracy. 

The average guide, all reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding, is not an expert 


Why Guides 

Stick to the 

Lever-Action 
Rifle 


By 
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rifleman in the generally accepted sense, 
although he is deadly enough when it comes 
to field shooting. If he can keep his shots 
in a 10-inch ring at 100 yards he is better 
than most of his type. 

Jim Wilcox, I suppose, is as good a hunt- 
ing guide as there can be found in Maine, 
where guides run about as handy with a 
rifle as they do anywhere. Jim has an old 
.30-30, a "94 Model Winchester full maga- 
zine, which has certainly killed its fair 
quota of game. In constant use for up- 
wards of 25 years, its owner frequently 
boasts that it has never been cleaned—and 
adds that he isn’t taking any chances on 
spoiling it in that manner. Jim can plum’ 
ruin a running deer with that dirty old gas- 
pipe, but whenever he attempts to plug 
paper bull’s-eyes with it, it is just too bad. 

Extreme accuracy is of no particular 
benefit to an average guide. In fact, the 
chances are that parties of this type will 
have better luck if the rifle doesn’t shoot 
exactly where they hold—for the hold is 
apt to be rather sketchy. 

And so it is difficult, the Winchester folks 
have already discovered, to convert the 
great body of guides to the use of the most 
modern type of rifle. 

It was tried. Real riflemen, who knew 
their onions when it came to ballistics, cer- 
tainly never asked the good folks down at 
New Haven to bring out a bolt-action 
30-30, for the cartridge was never suffi- 
ciently developed to place it in the class of 
the ’06, .270, or similar superaccurate 
loads. Until very recently, the .30-30 
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never found favor with the men who like 
to test their arms and ammunition in ma- 
chine rests, who plan to keep most of their 
shots inside of a 3-inch ring at a measured 
100 yards, in the prone position, and who 
do a lot of hand loading toward the above- 
mentioned ends. 

The latest loads for the .30-30, it is true, 
have been much improved ballistically. 
The improvements, however, have come 
too late to help the folks who produced the 
bolt-action arms for this load, and hundreds 
of them have been dumped on the market 
at a stiff reduction in price. Right now it is 
possible to pick up a Model 54 Winchester 
in .30-30 caliber for less than $25. But the 
guides are not buying them any faster than 
they did when these rifles sold for about 
twice that amount. And there’s a reason. 

“When I get into a bunch o’ deer, I wanta 
be able to sling lead,” declares Bob Arnold, 
an old guide of my acquaintance. Bob has 
a peculiar technique of his own. He pussy- 
foots thrcugh the deer country until he gets 
right on top of a group of feeding animals. 
When they bound off, Bob bounds right 
after them, yelling at the top of his lungs 
and firing at every flag that shows. Fre- 
quently, amazed at such unorthodox tac- 
tics, a deer will stop and look back to see 
what on earth is making such a racket, and 
then Bob gets in his dirty work. I have 
seen him kill a buck in full flight while 
Bob’s feet were certainly 3 feet off the 
ground, jumping over a blowdown. He 
practically always empties his rifle when a 
bunch of deer start in front of him, and it 
is a half-magazine Winches- 
ter .30-30, holding, I believe, 
six shots. Bob burns up 
plenty of ammunition during 
the hunting season—and it is 
evident that an extremely 
accurate load would be of no 
use to him. 

John Bradley, a Micmac 
Indian with whom it has 
been my good fortune to 
hunt considerably, for years 
used a Winchester .38-55, 
which was almost perfectly 
smooth-bored, the lands hav- 
ing been shot entirely out of 
it with metal-patched loads, 
which are hard on the old- 
fashioned, soft-steel barrels. 

It would not be nice to say 

how many deer John killed 

with his old smooth-bored 

rifle, but you can take my 

word for it that it was plenty. 

I lay no claims to being a 
premier rifleman, but with 

most rifles I can manage to 

hit a 2-foot box pretty often 

at 50 yards. With John’s . 

rifle it simply couldn’t be &™ 
done except by accident, and ee Ae 
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then the bullet usually struck side on, a 
suspicious thing in itself. But the Micmac 
was hunter enough to walk right up to a 
sleeping deer in its bed, and hlow its head 
off at a distance of 10 or 12 feet, so gun 
accuracy didn’t enter into the proposition 
at all. He wore soft-soled moccasins, and 
more than once while sitting on a beech 
ridge waiting for deer I have had John walk 
up to within 5 yards of me, my first intima- 
tion of his presence being the spoken word. 

Long-range guns are of no importance 
to hunters of that caliber. 

The secret of the guide’s success lies in 
the fact that he understands the habits of 
the game, is not disturbed when in its pres- 
ence, and can approach silently to within 
easy shooting distance. He wants to be able 
to get in five or six shots in a hurry if he 
happens to run into a bunch of game, and 
he simply won’t be bothered with the bolt 
action, no matter how many arguments you 
give him as to its undoubted superiority. 

To a limited degree, automatics have 
been used by guides, and with considerable 
success. Once weaned away from the 
favorite lever action and initiated into the 
mysteries of the recoil-operated arm, a 
guide frequently becomes very much 
enamored of the faster-shooting weapon. 
Especially guides like Bob Arnold. 

Of late years the .32 and .35 Remington 
autoloaders have had a big sale in the 
Maine woods, both cartridges being excel- 
lent killers for deer and black bear, and the 
gun itself having many features to recom- 
mend it as a guide’s weapon. 


THREE LEVER ACTIONS AND ONE BOLT 


Savage and Remington and Winchester 
have all tried to popularize the bolt-action 
hunting arm during the past five years, and 
so far as the real guncranks are concerned, 
they have had good success. But the guides 
still stand pat. If you hunt with one, and 
like him well enough to present him with 
your fine bolt-action arm at the close of 
your hunting trip, it is a perfectly safe bet 
that as soon as you have departed he will 
hang the gift on a peg in the guide’s camp 
and take up his hunting with the familiar 
old lever-action, .30-30. “It’s whut ye’re 
used to,” he will likely declare, patting the 
worn stock of his old pet with something 
which very closely approximates real affec- 
tion. 

You can’t convert a man like that. It 
simply isn’t in him to change weapons. 
He has killed plenty of game with that old 
gun, knows all its good points and weak- 
nesses by heart, can operate it blindfolded 
—it is good enough for him. And that’s 
that! 

This matter of absolute familiarity with 
one’s weapons is, by the way, the greatest 
single factor in the ultimate success or 
failure of any hunting trip. A fraction of 
a second’s hesitation in a tight place, the 
fumbling of an unfamiliar action or the 
inability to locate the position of the 
safety, may cost you the one coveted 
trophy—or it may cost you your life! 

Power and range are important, but it 
sometimes seems that they are stressed 
overmuch by the average hunter and rifle- 
man, who seems to feel that, because he 
possesses an arm capable of 
shooting 3 miles—or punch- 
ing a neat hole through both 
sides of a locomotive—he 
can go into the game fields 
and_ successfully compete 
with his guide, who has spent 
his life familiarizing himself 
with his gun and the game he 
uses it on. 

In the hands of the right 
man, anything from a .25-20 
up will kill animals as tena- 
cious of life as the deer. One 
fall I guided two hunters 
armed with the then popular 
slide-action Marlin’s, cham- 
bered for the .32-20 car- 
tridge—and each of them 
killed two nice deer. How- 
ever, there was a good and 
sufficient reason for this suc- 
cess with an entirely inade- 
quate load. We were hunt- 
ing far back in wilderness 
country, where the deer 
were tame and readily ap- 
proached. The first buck was 
shot im the eye at a range of 
about 50 feet. None of the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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nounces the discovery of the per- 

fect chuck rifle, and it may be any- 
thing from the .30-’06 down to the .25 
rim-fire hollow point. One gentleman 
from the lava fields of the West prefers 
the .270 Winchester, and avows that it 
is the one and only rifle that will lay 
them down and keep them there. An- 
other has a .25 Remington; and so on 
down the line to the rim-fire twenty-fives. 

At the present moment the .22 Hornet 
has captured the imagination, and these 
rifles are beginning to enter the commer- 
cial field, and we will soon be seeing 
them listed for sale or exchange in the 
backs of our favorite magazines. Please 
understand, I do not wish to give the 
impression that I would in any way dis- 
parage the Hornet, or any other new de- 
velopment in the firearms line. Though 
I have never seen or shot one of these 
new rifles, from what I have read they 
must be some little gun. The object of 
what is to follow is not to discourage 
interest in new developments, but rather 
to enquire if, in our enthusiasm for these 
new discoveries and the resulting itch to 
possess them, some of us are not over- 
looking possibilities more easily within 
reach. 

In January, 1931, we were all notified of 
the arrival of the new high-speed .22-cali- 
ber ammunition, and according to the 
advertising matter, the small-bore shooter 
had come into his own, at least as far as 
a small-game load was concerned. The 
target possibilities of the new ammuni- 
tion were touched upon, but shocking 
power and killing ability were to be its 
long points, and immediate vistas of wide 
meadows dotted with dead and kicking 
chucks passed before me. 

I had a .22-caliber rifle, but it was 
not suitable for this ammunition de luxe. 
This business of acquiring a new rifle is 
an event with me, and I being limited 
as to cash, it took some close figuring. 
This is what happened—and all of the 
real cranks may laugh right at this point, 
because from now on it is just too bad 
for the chucks. 

I bought a model 57 Winchester and 
sent it to the Lyman people to have them 
mount a 438 field scope, target the gun 
at 50 yards and send me the results. 
Needless to say, the evidence was en- 
tirely satisfactory. I don’t know who 
shot the groups, or how, but they were 
good. The gun came sometime in Febru- 
ary, and from then until May all I could 
do was look at it, accumulate some of the 


ee so often some brother an- 
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The Factory .22 Does Its Stuff | 


By GERALD AVERILL 


new ammunition, and try out the possi- 
bilities on the range. 

Came a day in May. I had high-speed 
loads, both dry and greased, in a well- 
known brand of ammunition; a gun 
sighted perfectly for 75 yards, and a 
friend with me who was interested but 
skeptical. It was agreed that we were to 
take shoulder shots only, and as there 
was a high wind, keep well within a range 
of 75 yards. 

Our first attempt was a dismal failure. 
The chuck was only about 30 paces away. 
I shot for the shoulders, and he ran about 
10 feet to make his hole and die later. 
It didn’t look so good, and I felt very 
low indeed when number two took it sit- 
ting up, and then dove underground. We 
were determined to give the loads a fair 
test, however, and tried the rifle for sight- 
ing before continuing. Chuck number 
three was apparently asleep on top of a 
mound, and I determined to get as close 
as possible and settle the thing for good 
and all. I made an easy stalk to about 
25 yards, and looked him over. He was 
lying quartering away from me, exposing 
the area directly beneath his shoulder 
blade, so that the bullet would range 
diagonally through him toward the throat. 
I carefully placed the cross-hairs on that 


‘point and eased her off. For a second 


I thought the trick was done. The chuck 
slowly settled to the earth and his tail 
started to come up, but as I threw the 
bolt he lunged for the hole about 4 feet 
in front of him, and made it. That con- 
vinced me that I didn’t have a chuck 
rifle. 

We were pretty sick over the whole 
business, but we had one more chance 
before giving up the attempt and trying 
to dispose of the rifle. There had been 
no Super-X available at the time of the 
first trial, but about a week later I pro- 
cured 500 rounds, with the hollow point. 
They proved an unqualified success. My 
first afternoon’s hunting netted me 9 
straight kills—1 head and 8 chest shots. 
Talk about your grand and glorious feel- 
ings! The first chuck was killed directly 
over his hole at a distance of 80 paces. 
At the slap of the bullet he disappeared 
so suddenly that I was almost sure it had 
been a miss, as I was not at this time 
familiar with the sound of the striking 
lead. I found the chuck absolutely dead 
however, with his head hanging over the 
edge of the hole; but for some time I 
could find no evidence of a wound. After 
careful examination I finally located the 
bullet hole in the right shoulder, and 


upon handling and manipulating that part 
I was thoroughly convinced that it was 
well smashed and that the chest area 
was considerable of a wreck. 

Eight more chucks were stuffed down 
their holes or left for the foxes that after- 
noon, and all of them met their end as 
quickly as if struck by lightning. I 
learned the distinctive sounds made by 
the bullet on impact; a sharp snap when 
it encountered solid bone; a much softer 
slap when entering a shoulder, and a hol- 
low thud when encountering the ribs back 
of the shoulder. One old settler ap- 
parently had been making an addition to 
his cellar and had accumulated a lot of 
clay in the process, as upon the impact 
of the bullet on his chest he threw off 
a cloud of dust like a bursting puffball. 
This has happened several times since, 
and is a fine example of the unusual 
energy expended on live tissue at point 
of impact. 

At this same time I had the oppor- 
tunity of duplicating the quartering shot 
that had failed so dismally with a differ- 
ent load. In the present instance it 
showed very plainly the terrible shock 
delivered, and although the chuck was not 
instantly killed, it died before I could 
reach it from a distance of 60 paces. 
This was the only chuck shot that leaped 
high in the air when hit, and although 
his hole was directly in front of him he 
apparently made no effort to get into it, 
as he jumped clear over and lay 2 feet 
beyond. 

The next two weeks consisted of one 
day after another of fine weather, and my 
work ended at 5 o’clock eastern daylight 
saving time. By rushing home, bolting 
my supper (and sometimes not even wait- 
ing to bother with that detail) I could 
make the open fields on the outskirts of 
town by 5 o’clock, standard time, just at 
the time when every chuck and _ his 
brother were out feeding. The farmers 
made me welcome, as that scope-sighted 
rifle was an intriguing curiosity to them. 
After the first few days I began to pick 
my chucks and take only the sportiest 
shots. My field notes for about three 
weeks of evening shooting, plus three 
afternoons, show a total of 47 chucks 
shot at and 42 clean kills, from practically 
all shoulder shots. 

I am not an expert, and I have been 
informed many times by both word of 
mouth and pen, that the .22 is not a 
chuck rifle. Perhaps it isn’t, but a recent 
article on the Hornet mentions in con- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Single or One-Trigger Mechanisms 


By A. P. CURTIS 


Historical 


HE attempt to discharge both barrels 

of a double-barreled arm, either shot- 

gun, rifle or pistol, with a mechanism 
having only one trigger and calling for two 
intentional pulls, was made many years 
ago in Europe, one James Tempelton hav- 
ing obtained an English patent on a single- 
trigger device as far back as 1789. This is 
the first \ jtent of which there is any re- 
cord, though single triggers had been in 
use on double-barreled pistols for years 
before Tempelton conceived and patented 
his “perfect” (?) single trigger. His de- 
vice, like all similar devices at that time 
and for a much later period, in fact up to 
the early 90’s, was nothing more than a 
shifting mechanism that registered with 
one lock sear during the first pull, and then 
connected with the other sear, ready for 
the next pull. 


The first single-trigger mechanism to be’ 


patented in the United States was invented 
by one John Lindsay, of New Haven, 
Conn., in 1865, 76 years after Tempelton’s 
patent was issued. 

These several devices worked fairly sat- 
isfactory on double-barreled pistols and 
shoulder arms of a caliber giving a light 
recoil, and therefore light rebound; but 
their adaptation to shotguns soon caused 
trouble and dissatisfaction with some 
shooters, because often both locks were 
tripped and both barrels discharged almost 
simultaneously, where the operator had 
pulled the trigger only once, intentionally. 
It was years before any attempt was made 
to analyze this phenomenon and a method 
found that would prevent what was then, 
and still is, termed “doubling” or “dual 
discharge.” 

This puzzling phenomenon was ac- 
counted for at that time by the theory that 
an unintentional pull on the trigger took 
place without the knowledge of the opera- 
tor, and was caused by the recoil from the 
first shot driving the gun back against the 
shoulder and thus withdrawing the trigger 
from contact with the trigger finger, to be 
instantly followed by a rebound that 
brought the trigger again into contact with 
the finger, with sufficient force to trip the 
second lock. For years this puzzled in- 
ventors in both Europe and America. 
Eventually the inventors, especially in 
Europe, conceived the idea that all that 
was necessary to prevent this dual dis- 
charge was a device. necessitating three 
distinct pulls of the trigger for the dis- 
charge of only two barrels, they assum- 
ing that with all shooters the unintentional 
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or involuntary second pull took place. It 
seemed that a device whereby the first pull 
would trip one lock, and the second pull 
(unintentional) would set the mechanism 
ready to trip the second lock upon the 
next pull (second intentional pull by the 
operator), would prevent doubling; and 
this so-called three-pull system was soon 
in use. Notable among the leaders was the 
Boss Single Trigger (England). 

Then more trouble developed, known as 
“balking”; and finally it became evident 
that different shooters had different meth- 
ods of handling a shotgun; and that while 
the three-pull system fitted into the style 
of some shooters and did actually prevent 
doubling, it as effectually caused “balks,” 
or failure to trip the second lock upon the 
second intentional pull of the trigger, when 
used by other shooters. Those shooters 
who quickly and nervously pulled the trig- 
ger while holding the gun loosely at the 
shoulder were not bothered by balking 
with a three-pull trigger mechanism; but 
there was another gruop of men who 
habitually held the gun tightly against the 
shoulder, and pulled the trigger with a 
squeeze that firmly held it in the pulled 
position until intentionally released, re- 
gardless of the amount of recoil or the 
rebound of the gun. This method of trig- 
ger manipulation defeated the purpose of 
the second pull in a three-pull trigger sys- 
tem, with the result that these shooters 
were sure to get a balk, as their second in- 
tentional pull only set the mechanism for 
a third pull; and this balking, or failure 
to discharge the second barrel, was as an- 
noying as to have both barrels discharge 
upon only one intentional pull on the trig- 
ger. Hence this type of single trigger soon 
lost favor. 

American inventors, many of whom 
were gunsmiths either in the employ of 
shotgun manufacturers or engaged in re- 
pair work, have been granted patents for 
single-trigger mechanisms to the tune of 
nearly two hundred, and a careful anal- 
ysis of these patents shows that more than 
90 per cent of these inventors knew noth- 
ing about the doubling or balking hazard. 
Only since 1898 have any of these patents 
shown any attempt to counteract the effect 
of the gun’s recoil. Most of these inven- 
tors had nothing to patent except a device 
for shifting the trigger connection from 
one lock sear to the other; and this in it- 
self, as has been seen, is of no value. One 
man went so far as to patent a device in 
which both sear tails projected over a 
trigger blade, with the left sear tail about 
¥% inch above the right one; and he 


broadcasted to the world the information 
that with his perfect mechanism a “short 
pull” on the trigger would discharge the 
right barrel, the next pull the left barrel, 
while if one wished to discharge both bar- 
rels at the same time he had only to give 
the trigger a long, hard pull. In other 
words, he obtained a patent on doubling 
or dual discharge, the very thing that in- 
ventors the world over had been trying to 
overcome! 

One of the first American inventors to 
recognize the necessity of preventing both 
doubling and balking was Edward Fulford. 
In his patented device he mounted on his 
trigger blade a cylinder, within which 
worked a plunger. The plunger was 
cocked, or set, by the act of operating the 
top lever in opening the gun to load, and 
was tripped by the first pull of the trigger. 
The brief interval of time required for 
the plunger to return to normal delayed 
the registering of the mechanism with 
the sear of the untripped lock until after 
the involuntary pull had taken place. This 
trigger met with some measure of success 
until the operator neglected the proper 
lubrication of the device, whereupon the 
piston would operate so slowly that balk- 
ing resulted. 

Other inventors used novel methods for 
slowing up the operation of their mechan- 
isms, such as clockwork with ratchet es- 
capement, a revolving fan, etc. 

It was then discovered that a single- 
trigger double gun in the hands of some 
sportsmen would double during the recoil 
from the discharge of the first barrel, be- 
fore the gun had started to rebound from 
the shoulder. Here was another problem 
for the inventor to solve. This was dis- 
covered during experiments with a gun 
equipped with a defective trigger, an elec- 
tric lamp having been installed on the 
muzzle of the gun to record on a photo- 
graphic plate the movement of the arm 
during discharge. This action was ac- 
counted for by the theory that when the 
trigger was pulled for the discharge of the 
first barrel, the finger was momentarily 
stopped in its rearward course, allowing 
the gun and trigger, under action of recoil, 
to get some little distance rearward of the 
finger before the elastic tension of the 
finger muscles caused the finger to catch 
up with the trigger, and again pull it. Here 
was a problem of the first magnitude for 
inventors to solve. A single trigger, to 
be perfect, must function properly for 
everybody, regardless of the method of 
holding the gun or the peculiarities of 
trigger manipulation. 
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One of the first American inventors to 
recognize and attempt to overcome these 
several difficulties was A. E. Lard. He 
conceived the idea of a trigger mechanism 
that would operate as a two-pull for the 
shooter whose methods of handling a gun 
required a two-pull system, but would 
function on the three-pull system for the 
other class of gun-handlers. About this 
same time, in the late 90’s, a clever gun- 
smith of Ilion, N. Y., built and patented 
a single trigger in which he used a spring- 
positioned recoil block, or “weight,” that 
would snap forward when the gun recoiled, 
and then return to normal, the return 
requiring sufficient time to eliminate the 
possibility of involuntarily pulling the 
trigger as previously described. Nor was 
there possibility of a balk. 

A. E. Lard immediately saw that this 
recoil block was just what he needed to 
make his trigger mechanism double- and 
balk-proof under all possible conditions, 
and he purchased the patent from the in- 
ventor and incorporated the recoil block 
in his single-trigger mechanism. He then 
sought to find an American shotgun manu- 
facturer who would purchase it and put it 
on the market, but without success; and, 
as in the case of the late John M. Brown- 
ing, the world’s greatest firearms inventor, 
and his automatic shotgun, Lard had to go 
to Europe to get recognition. “A prophet 
is not without honor save in his own coun- 
try.” The old and well-known firm of 
Westley Richards purchased the foreign 
rights in this Lard trigger, and brought it 
out on their famous line of detachable-lock 
double sporting guns, including large-bore 
elephant guns. Later the Hunter Arms 
Company, of Fulton, N. Y., put this single 
trigger, under license, on their L. C. Smith 
line of double hammerless guns. For 
years they were the only American double- 
gun manufacturers furnishing a single or 
one-trigger mechanism, and during the life 
of the patents they enjoyed the field prac- 
tically uncontested. 

Since 1920, when A. E. Lard’s last pat- 
ent expired, practically all inventors of 
single triggers have used his recoil block 
in some form or other, until today all 
triggers enjoying any measure of success 
have a recoil- or rebound-operated mem- 
ber functioning in some way to prevent 
doubling. 

Following the Hunter Arms Company, 
the Fox Gun Company, then of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., brought out a single trigger 
based upon the Kautzky patent; while, in 
1920, Parker Brothers, of Meriden, Conn., 
put on the market a trigger on the Lefler 
patent. About two years ago the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company apr- 
nounced a single trigger (Stiennon patent) 
on their new line of double-barrel shot- 
guns. The Ithaca Gun Company did con- 
siderable experimenting in years past with 









various single-trigger mechanisms, some 
the inventions of their own employees, but 
without success. Finally they had their 
guns equipped on order with the Lancaster 
trigger (Worrest patent) by the Lancaster 
Single-Trigger Company, of Lancaster, 
Pa., later switching to the Miller Single 
Trigger (Miller patents), which they sup- 
plied customers until this year, when they 
announced a new low-priced nonselective 
trigger on their Western and Lefever line 
of guns, and a selective and nonselective 
trigger on their Ithaca guns. The J. 
Stevens Arms Company, of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., also announced a nonselec- 
tive single trigger on their line of double 
guns at about the same time. Thus, all 
manufacturers of high-grade double guns, 
with the exception of the original Lefever 
Arms Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
the Baker Gun Company of Batavia,N.Y., 
have been able to furnish selective single 
triggers to their customers in the past; 
and now two popular-priced makes of guns 
can be had with an inexpensive nonselec- 
tive single trigger. 

All of these several older single triggers 
have given satisfaction generally, although 
the correlating tension of operating springs 
that was properly adjusted at the factory 
f r the general public was occasionally not 
correct for some individual shooters, and 
complaints would be made. On the whole, 
however, they have given good results. 

The greatest nuisance with which the 
arms companies have had to contend has 
been the curiosity which compels some 
persons to take their guns apart to see how 
they work or to change the trigger pulls, 
etc., with the result that even if the gun 
properly reassembled, which was not often 
the case, it would occasionally give trou- 
ble. No manufacturer will guarantee less 
than a three-pound pull on hammerless 
shotgun locks, either single or double trig- 
ger, but it is surprising the number of 
shooters who want pull-offs of two pounds 
or less, and try to change the locks them- 
selves when the manufacturer refuses to 
do so. One of the enigmas of the age is 
why some men will take a dollar watch 
to their jeweler to be adjusted, and yet 
will themselves take an expensive gun 
apart and tinker with it in all confidence, 
99 times out of 100 getting its adjust- 
ments all out of tune, if not completely 
out of order, and then complain to the 
maker. 


General 


There is no question that the advan- 
tages of a single trigger on a double gun 
are great; in fact a perfect-working single 
trigger is the greatest improvement to the 
double gun since the advent of the auto- 
matic shell ejector. One of its chief ad- 
vantages is that the operator has the same 
length of stock for both firings, whereas 








with the double trigger it is necessary to 
change the index finger from the front to 
the rear trigger to fire the left barrel. As 
the stock length is always measured from 
the forward trigger to the center of the 
buttplate, it stands to reason that if the 
length of stock fits the shooter for the 
first barrel, it will be too short (approxi- 
mately 7% inch) for him for the second 
barrel. The single trigger also gives 
quicker aim for the second shot, as there 
is no fiddling around, relaxing hold, and 
changing finger position. 

A single trigger entirely eliminates the 
possibility of the rear portion of the trig- 
ger guard being jammed into,the flesh 
of the second finger of the tMgger hand 
by the recoil, always an annoying possi- 
bility, and a painful reality with some 
users of two-trigger guns. A single trigger 
also permits the use of gloves in hunting 
or at the traps, as there is plenty of room 
between the trigger and trigger-guard for 
a gloved finger. 

A single trigger of the selective type is, 
of course, the perfect, flexible mechanism, 
giving the sportsman the choice of a firing 
order of right-left, all rights and left, and 
right or all lefts; but in order to give this 
selectivity the mechanism must neces- 
sarily be composed of many parts, these 
made from high carbon steel, and heat 
treated to resist wear and maintain ad- 
justments; the whole finally hand fitted 
by only the best and highest-paid me- 
chanics in the plant. Therefore, contrary 
to the belief of the layman, no manu- 
facturer or single triggers has ever made 
any great profit from their production and 
sales, even at retail prices of around $30. 
When the cost of tooling-up is spread over 
a small volume of sales, with the added 
cost of advertising, materials and expen- 
sive labor, as well as the royalty to the in- 
ventor, there is not much left for profit 
for the manufacturer, who gets from the 
jobber only about $16 for a trigger that 
retails for $30. The jobber’s and dealer’s 
profits account for the difference. 

One inventor told the writer that his 
royalty ($2.50 per trigger) did not keep 
him in tires for his automobile; so it is 
easy to see that the daily production of 
that trigger (one of the most successful 
ever marketed) was not great, and that 
$13.50 ($16 less $2.50 royalty) did not 
leave much for the manufacturer after 
the cost of tools, labor, material, adver- 
tising, overhead, etc., were deducted. 

Contrary to general belief, single-trigger 
production and marketing has not been a 
“racket.” The high consumer cost of 
selective triggers has kept down the vol- 
ume of sales, and this in turn has kept 
the price high. It will always be thus, 
for although the advantages of such trig- 
gers are great, they will never supplant 

(Continued on page 23) 
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‘“*The Breech-Loader in the 
Service’’ 


By Claud E. Fuller. Fabrikoid, 381 pages, 
8% x 11, beautifully illustrated. Pub- 
lished by The Arms Reference Club of 
America, 910 Jefferson St., Topeka, 
Kans., $8. 


NOTHER strictly de luxe book on 
American guns! This work is in a 
class containing but two other books: 
Major Dillin’s ‘““The Kentucky Rifle” and 
Mr. Fuller’s own earlier “Springfield 
Muzzle-Loading Shoulder Arms,” pub- 
lished in 1930. It is a big and beautiful 
book, printed on the finest coated paper, 
its topography perfect, its patent-specifica- 
tion drawings exact reproductions, its 247 
different arms shown in excellent photo- 
graphic plates, its wealth of historical in- 
formation and data indisputably original 
and accurate. Its cover is of seal-brown 
fabrikoid with embossed plaque in high re- 
lief, and a title-plate and title in “old gold” 
finish and lettering. Its really very dis- 
tinctive beauty makes it what literary 
folk call a “library-table book.” 

This work is exactly what it claims to 
be, and nothing else—a reference work of 
the exact facts and the official records 
concerning the 247 different breech-load- 
ing guns—that at one time or another 
were submitted to the United States Gov- 
ernment for adoption for its military 
service. 

The book is of further great value to 
the student, the collector and the historian, 
in that many of the arms shown and de- 
scribed, though perhaps declined by Uncle 
Sam, yet met with cordial reception else- 
where. Many arms are thus identifiable 
through this work, which frequently puz- 
zle the amateur and the not-overwidely 
read collector. 

This book, then, together with the same 
author’s earlier work, puts us in this for- 
tunate position, that we are now in pos- 
session of absolutely complete informa- 
tion and technical data on all American 
military long-arms from 1795 to date. 
Such information is thus for the first time 
available to the student, the collector and 
the historian, to all of whom it must be 
hereafter utterly indispensable 

The author, who has been until recent 
years little known to that gunworld in 
general in which he has now attained an 
eminent and permanent status as a fore- 
most authority, is, we understand, a 
recently retired business man whose life- 
long hobby has been the patient study of 
American regulation arms, a devotion on 
his part which has now placed a vast de- 
partment of the study of American life 
and affairs infinitely in his debt——PavuL 
B. JENKINS. 
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Adventures in a Man’s World 


By Courtney Borden. Cloth, 240 pages, 
5 x 7%. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, $2. 


HILE essentially a narrative of a 
sportswoman’s delights and disap- 
pointments with rod and gun, from her 
plantation among the quail lands of Mis- 
sissippi to ice-bound Wrangel Island with 
its polar bear, “Adventures in a Man’s 
World” may prove to be the incentive to 
stir the “gun widow” from her warm 
hearth to the side of her sportsman hus- 
band, to enjoy with him the pleasures 
and thrills of game field and trout stream. 
The authoress, Courtney Borden, is the 
wife of John Borden, well-known sports- 
man, and there is little wonder that she 
eventually became his partner in life out- 
doors as well as at home. Apparentiy 
she is not a “born” Nimrod or Waltonian, 
however, but was given a start toward 
her strong liking for outdoors sport when, 
on a duck hunting excursion in Saskatche- 
wan with her mate, a guest expressed 
surprise at her nonparticipation in the 
shooting. Since that day, her recollec- 
tions tell us, she has hunted grouse in 
Michigan, quail in Mississippi, brown bear 
in Alaska, and walrus and polar bear in 
the Arctic. She has angled for steelhead 
in the Rogue in Oregon, and for trout 
and rainbow wherever the opportunity 
offered. 

The sportsman, and the wife of the 
sportsman, will both find this an enter- 
taining as well as informative book; and 
perhaps it will inspire many homestaying 
wives to see and understand the outdoors 
as their husbands see and understand it. 
And, too, there is that in the book which 
will cause the gun widow to realize that 
she doesn’t have to be “born to the game” 
to enjoy and succeed in it—C. B. BAKER. 


Principal Contributors in 
This Issue 


ARL E. HOLE is from Dearborn, 


Michigan. He says: “The informa- 
tion which I have supplied came from the 
traditions and records of my ancestors. 

“Both of my parents descended from the 
earliest settlers of this country — some 
settling in Kentucky along with Daniel 
Boone —and they, having experienced 
every phase of pioneer life, have furnished 
me with an original and authentic source 
of information.” 

ELLIS LENZ says: “Outside of having 
a whale of a good time with my fellow 
riflemen, I take the game very seriously be- 
cause it has meant much to me.” 

KENNETH FULLER LEE, of Augusta, 
Maine, is an expert practical rifleman if 
ever there was one. Having grown up from 


childhood in the great outdoors, he de- 
votes his life to outdoor pursuits. He 
is a professional guide of note, and has the 
reputation of being one of the fastest and 
most deadly game shots in the country. 


MAJ. J. S. HATCHER, of the Ord- 
nance Department, has prepared at our 
request an interesting article on gua- 
powder. The second part, on smokeless 
powder, will follow in the May issue. 
Major Hatcher is a nationally-known au- 
thority on small arms and small arms 
ammunition. 


ARTHUR P. CURTIS, Assistant to the 
President of the Iver Johnson’s Arm & 
Cycle Works, of Fitchburg, Mass., writes: 
“T have been in the firearms manufactur- 
ing game all my life, and have several in- 
ventions to my credit. I started with the 
old John P. Lovell Arms Co., of Boston, at 
their factory, as soon as my school days 
were over, back in 1894. 


“In 1896 I went with the Syracuse Arms 
Co., of Syracuse, N. Y.; then with the 
Hunter Arms Co., of Fulton, N. Y., from 
1899 to 1914, as Superintendent and Fac- 
tory Manager. From 1914 to 1917 I had 
charge as General Foreman of all barrel 
shops of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. Was General Manager of the Ithaca 
Gun Co. from 1917 to 1920, coming here 
in 1920.” 

GERALD AVERILL is from Frank- 
fort, Maine. He has spent his life away 
from crowded cities, and throughout the 
years has continually experimented with 
rifles and handguns. He has owned and 
used them all; and while he modestly 
claims to have little technical knowledge 
of firearms, he possesses a fund of prac- 
tical information of vastly greater value 
than mere printed tables and figures. 


PERRY D. FRAZER, of Ridgewood, 
N. J., has a most interesting background. 
He writes: “In 1895 Arthur C. Gould em- 
ployed me as his assistant in editing 
‘Shooting and Fishing.’ During the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition I edited the 
‘Sporting Goods Dealer.’ From there I 
went to ‘Field and Stream.’ When Charlie 
Reynolds, after thirty years, resigned as 
editor of ‘Forest and Stream,’ Dr. Grinnell 
made me tts Managing Editor.” 

HOWARD L. HAINES is the son of 
that well-known pioneer, backwoodsman, 
and firearms expert, Ashley A. Haines, 
owner of Last Gasp Rancho—somewhere 
in British Columbia. 

Like all pioneers, Howard Haines pos- 
sesses resourcefulness and originality. He 
has tackled all sorts of gun jobs at the 
thought of which most persons would 
throw up their hands in holy horror. Liv- 
ing as he always has, remote from stores, 
shops and mechanics. he has had to be his 
own mechanic, and often toolmaker and 
inventor as well. 








CHECKING RASPS - 
(Continued from page 14) 


find greatest use for the bent needle file. 
Do not, at any time, cherish the idea that 
you can attain speed during any part of 
this work. If restraint and patience are 
incorporated in your make-up, you will 
need them and will appreciate possessin 
them. It may be also that checking wil 
cultivate these qualities, and in that case 
the experience will have been VERY valu- 
able. 

INLAYS. In the case of round inlays 
it is best to drill the holes in the wood, the 
size of the desired inlay, and then make 
tapered pegs of the inlay material. Coat 
the pegs with a good transparent cement or 
glue, and tap them into the holes. The 
taper insures a perfect fit. Next, the dia- 
mond. Lay it out on a piece of bond 
paper, and then cut it out, very precisely. 
The inlay material should be about 
3/16-inch thick, and upon this firmly affix 
with rubber cement your little diamond. 
With a small flat broaching file, shape the 
inlay to conform with the pattern cemented 
on the top side. Slightly taper the sides of 
the diamond, toward the bottom. Place 
the inlay on the space it is to occupy, and 
scribe very carefully around the base; the 
base having a slightly smaller area, due to 
the taper. 

Make a pencil mark at a point of the 
diamond on the paper pattern which is still 
cemented to the top of the inlay. This 
is done because the diamond is not exactly 
true, and later, in making trial fittings of 
the inlay in its cavity, it is essential to see 
that the marked point of the inlay matches 
its point in the cavity. If the diamond 
were turned hind-end-to there is small like- 
lihood of its fitting the same, due to the 
natural small errors in hand-shaping the 
inlay. 

With a small chisel cut out this diamond 
outlined on the wood, being very careful 
to keep your cuts INSIDE of the scribed 
outline. Excavating the cavity requires 
care and patience, and often a couple of 
little drill holes in the area will be an aid 
to removing the wood. Make this cavity 
\%-inch deep, and occasionally try to fit 
the inlay, to see that all is well. “ Gradually 
you will find that the inlay will snugly 
enter the top of the cavity and can only be 
removed with difficulty. Coat the bottom 
and sides of the inlay and its cavity with 
cement or glue, and drive the inlay home 
with light taps of a mallet. Next day file 
off the excess of inlay material extending 
above the surface of the wood, finally 
polishing with #400 wet paper abrasive, or 
on a buffing wheel. je 

Tastefully placed in a design, inlays are 
very “doggy,” and amply repay you for 
the small work involved. : 





Lastly I might suggest methods of cor- 
recting small accidents that may occur 
during checking. Occasionally a diamond 
or two may break out, especially in the 
lower grades of walnut. Sometimes a piece 
of fine walnut on a custom job will develop 
small holes upon being finished, which were 


not evident in the blank. Professional 
stockers usually inlay a small piece of wood 
to cover the hole, and check over the plug. 
In the finished checking this plug is barely 
discernible. I have successfully used Plas- 
tic Wood, walnut color, which comes in 
tubes. I merely pack the paste, with the 
flat of a knife, onto the area to be repaired, 
and allow to dry. This area can easily be 
re-rasped, and when the checking is oiled 
there is no evidence whatever of the patch. 

Do not depend upon Plastic Wood as a 
cure-all, and allow the knowledge of its 
availability to make you careless in your 
work. Use Plastic Wood as sparingly as 
Snake Bite Remedy; and it’s well known 
that there is never enough Remedy when 
it is used for purposes other than intended. 

Possibly you would very much like to do 
checking, but will raise the plaint, “I don’t 
have time.” Undeniably, checking does 
take time, but it does not require long 
periods of time. In fact, you'll benefit 
greatly by taking it in small doses. Every 
man has an hour here and there that he 
fritters away, and has nothing to show for 
his time. If you wish to do checking— 
use that time, and make it show results. 

Checking is a job requiring close applica- 
tion, and long periods of such sustained 
effort will tire anybody. When you are 
tired you become careless, and carelessness 
breeds mistakes. Work slowly, think, and 
work some more. My best efforts have 
been expended upon jobs that reposed on 
the cradle for a couple of weeks; just an 
hour now and then. 

When wishing to master the details of 
any manual operation, I believe it is well 
to read and re-read the directions bearing 
upon the subject before trying to do a lick 
of work. Get a picture of the procedures 
firmly impressed upon your mind, first of 
all. Years ago I wished to master hand- 
loading, much before the advent of Mr. 
Mattern’s splendid book, and I spent weeks 
reading all the dope on the subject that 
I could find. I KNEW how to hand-load 
before I ordered a tool or accessory. Since 
then I have nearly run the gamut of hand- 
loading, experimental and otherwise, with- 
out a single unpleasant experience. 

So if your grandma took prizes at the 
county fair for being the champion quilter, 
I know she’d be heartily ashamed of a 
grandson who failed at checking. 


The End. 








GUIDES AND LEVER ACTIONS 
(Continued from page 17) 


three other deer were more than 30 yards 
from the guns, and both men were excep- 
tional shots, who deliberately chose to use 
these light rifles because they were con- 
fident of their ability to place the small 
bullets exactly where they held. 

Running shots should never be at- 
tempted with any cartridge lacking ample 
killing power—the risk of losing wounded 
animals should forbid this. It has been 
estimated that for every deer brought out 
of the Maine woods annually, three others 
are hit and lost. In any hunting camp dur- 
ing the fall months, never a day passes 
without some guide or hunter bringing in 
a tale of the big buck that go away with a 
bullet—or several bullets, planted in his 
anatomy. 

“TI c’n put ’em down—an’ keep ’em there, 
with my lever-action Winchester,” declares 
your guide. “The first shot may not do the 
trick—an’ if it don’t I wanta be able to 
hang a few more on him before he gits over 
the ridge.” With the bolt-action arm he 
knows he can’t slam in three or four extra 
shots, for there are not more than a few 
hundred riflemen in the entire country who 
can operate this type of arm at the rate 
of speed at which it is undoubtedly capable 
of being operated. 

Your guide will keep his Winchester, 
Marlin, or Savage lever gun at his shoulder, 
and pump that lever like nobody’s busi- 
ness, managing to keep the front sight lined 
up with those bobbing flags most of the 
time, too! Armed with a bolt action, he 
is so darned busy functioning the gun that 
he just can’t be bothered with those ultra- 
important gadgets, the sights! “An’ you 
jes’ can’t seem to scare a deer to death, no- 
how,” he mourns. “You can shoot ez much 
ez you like. Close don’t count. Ef ye want 
venison in the pan ye’ve got ter put lead 
inter it.” 

All of which is true. In sections which 
are hunted right along, a large percentage 
of the shots obtained are bound to be run- 
ning shots, and the man armed with the 
lever gun will get two or three chances to 
the bolt man’s one. It isa matter of simple 
mechanics. Naturally, training enters very 
largely into the amount of speed which can 
be developed with any type of rifle. Use it 
consistently, over a period of months, and 
you are bound to get results. 

For the past 15 or 20 years I have been 
devoting a lot of valuable time to familiar- 
izing myself with the various kinds and 
calibers of rifles in use in this country. 
Much of my shooting has been snapshoot- 
ing at tossed or thrown targets, with tin 
cans the favorite by a large margin. If the 
tin cans at which I have thrown lead could 
be placed in the proverbial manner, end to 
end, they would reach “from here to there, 
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and half way back.” As a result of this 
waste of ammunition, and a lot of time, 
my present ability with each type of arm 
is about as follows: Lever action, three 
hits on thrown can; automatic (.22 Rem- 
ington) eight or nine hits; slide action (.22 
Winchester) three to four hits; bolt action 
(any type) two hits. 

It is perhaps needless to add that I find 
it harder to register those two hits with the 
bolt action than to fill a can literally full 
of holes with the automatic, although I 
have used the bolt gun oftener, in a con- 
scious effort to gain proficiency with it. 

Running deer and rising bear targets 
bring out very strongly the reasons for the 
popularity of the fast actions among guides. 
Last September I attended the annual field 
day of the Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and 
Game Association held at Lakewood, where 
a 2-day program of shooting was then in 
full swing, with dozens of guides, riflemen, 
and guncranks competing for a long list 
of prizes. Some curious facts were imme- 
diately apparent, among them being that, 
while the average guide might not be so hot 
when it comes to grouping his shots in a 
stationary black-and-white target, he cer- 
tainly can plum’ ruin anything that moves 
ahead of his ol’ huntin’ rifle. 

A warden named Webber, for example, 
put 12 shots from a Remington 24 Model 
automatic into the rising bear in 10 sec- 
onds, at a measured 100 yards—and 8 of 
the shots were heart shots. That’s shoot- 
ing, in any man’s language! 

There were plenty of scores better than 
90 on the standard American target at the 
same distance, prone shooting, but most of 
these were made by the guncranks, not the 
guides. The men with the automatics and 
lever actions cut the running deer and the 
rising bear all to smithereens, but when it 
came to plugging the little black bull’s-eye, 
they simply were not present. 





SINGLE TRIGGERS 


(Continued from page 20) 


the two triggers on double guns, as the 
arm can be operated quite well with two 
triggers; not as quickly or with such ease, 
to be sure, but these triggers have given 
good satisfaction for years, and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Now that the Ithaca Gun Company has 
announced a nonselective single trigger at 
at very low price, closely followed by a 
similar announcement by the Stevens 
Arms Company, probably all manufactur- 
ers of popular and high-priced double 
guns will be forced to follow suit and fur- 
nish a nonselective single trigger to those 
who think they cannot afford the expen- 
sive selective type, at the same time sup- 
plying the selective trigger to those few 
who want the best and are willing and able 
to pay for it. 
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For small-game hunting it has been the 
custom for years to have the right barrel 
of a double gun open bored and to dis- 
charge this barrel first, keeping the left, 
or choked, barrel for the second and 
longest shots; and a nonselective trigger 
built to give a firing order of right-left, 
or all rights, will fit into small-game hunt- 
ing perfectly, as well as wildfow] shooting 
where guns with both barrels full choked 
are employed. In some cases, such as 
in Skeet shooting, for example, a non- 
selective trigger would be a handicap to 
the majority of “pattern-wise” shooters 
who desire a full choke at stations 1 and 
7; for with a nonselective-triggered gun 
the only way they could get the full- 
choked left barrel would be by the bother- 
some act of loading the left barrel and 
tripping the right lock by pulling the trig- 
ger once before calling for the target. 
In shooting doubles in Skeet, where the 
outgoing target is usually shot with the 
first barrel and the incoming target with 
the second, a man with a nonselective- 
triggered gun would be seriously handi- 
capped, having no choice but the right or 
open barrel for the outgoing target, and 
the left or choke-bored barrel for the 
incoming target. 

In spite of all this, there are undoubt- 
edly thousands of men who have wished 
for a single trigger but could not see their 
way clear to spending from $30 to $35 for 
a firing device to be installed on a gun 
that originally cost about $35, but who 
will be willing to try the experiment and 
satisfy their desires now that a device 
(although not completely selective) can 
be procured for such a small amount. A 
sizeable sale for these nonselective-trigger- 
equipped guns seems to be assured, espe- 
cially if they prove to be as free from 
trouble as their makers claim them to be. 





THE FACTORY .22 
(Continued from page 18) 


nection with its killing power, that it 
killed seven out of every eight chucks 
shot at. I’m no good at fractions, but a 
factory .22 Long Rifle gun and standard 
factory ammunition disposed of 42 out of 
47 of mine, and they were shot under 
sporting conditions. My notes show three 


at just over 90 paces; one at 128 paces; 
another at 123 paces, and an average of 
about 75 paces. One of the chucks shot 
at was knocked flat and stayed that way 
for about five seconds, then got up and 
went away. I don’t know why, as I 
called the shot on his shoulders; but I 
have had a deer do the same with a 
30-06 220-grain S. P. through the heart, 
and it was just one of those things that 
happen. 

_Personally, I think I have for chuck 
shooting a fine combination. It doesn’t 
start the horses kicking when let off be- 
hind some farmer’s barn, and it doesn’t 
start much of a run on the bank when 
a few shells are needed. There are a lot 
of things it won’t do, but it will kill 
chucks, very, very dead; and contrary to 
the observations of some of our bigger 
bore enthusiasts, I am inclined to believe 
they die in peace. A few of my kills 
have flopped around some, but the greater 
percentage by far have stuck their tails 
in the air and collapsed on the spot. This 
being especially true of shots high in the 
chest area. One shot at 123 paces caught 
a chuck, facing me, fair in the center of 
the chest. He was on a flat rock about 
two feet square, and I found him on his 
back on the same rock; so he couldn’t 
have kicked much. I doubt if he would 
have been any deader if killed with a 
$250 gun, but of course it would have 
been much more thrilling, and no doubt 
the chuck would have felt better about it. 

I have had the fact brought home to 
me that there is a lot of good, satisfac- 
tory shooting in a factory outfit as is; 
and although not a gun-crank assembly 
by any means, the Winchester 57 with 
the 438 scope is a very satisfactory low- 
priced arm. Of course, the comb is too 
low, and it is stocked for a humped back; 
the barrel is too light and sets up exces- 
sive vibration. I know all of these things 
and they are absolutely the truth. I also 
know that it is awfully hard on chucks 
when supported by Super-X hollow point. 

I have no reason to boost any particular 
gun or brand of ammunition, but as there 
has been no article presented in our maga- 
zine dealing with the killing power of the’ 
Super-X Long Rifle hollow point, I offer 
these observations for what they may be 
worth. 








HE 1933 Outdoor Home Range 

Matches for the rifle and pistol make 
up the Twelfth Annual Spring-Summer 
Program of the Association. Although 
the program does not officialy get under 
way until May 1, at which time entries in 
the first series of individual events close, 
the Competitions Division sent out a copy 
of the new spring program and an entry 
blank to every individual member of the 
N. R. A. early in March. Competitors 
are urged to make their entries as early 
in April as possible so that targets may be 
sent well in advance of the firing date to 
enable shooters to select a good day to 
shoot which always means added points 
to the scores. 

In the small-bore rifle events tyros will 
have an opportunity of not only winning 
place medals but percentage medals in 
both the tyro 50-yard match and the tyro 
100-yard match. The tyros are also well 
taken care of in the pistol and revolver 
section as there will be a slow-fire, a timed- 
fire and a rapid-fire match for any center- 
fire pistol or revolver as well as three 
similar matches for any .22-caliber pistol 
or revolver, with percentage medals being 
awarded in each. 

For the first time a tyro two-man team 
will have an opportunity of firing a .22- 
caliber slow-fire pistol or revolver match. 

When five or more competitors are en- 
tered in the N. R. A. Small-Bore Spring 
Championship Match from any one state 
they will also be considered as competing 
in a separate state division and the indi- 
vidual with the highest aggregate score in 
each such state will be declared N. R. A. 
Smal!l-Bore Champion of his state and a 
special bronze medal awarded. When 15 
competitors are entered from any one state 
a silver medal will be awarded the State 
Champion and a bronze medal to the 
runner-up. 

Club secretaries are requested to make 
an early entry for the Outdoor Small-Bore 
-Inter-Club League which will be conducted 
in two separate divisions. one metallic 
sights and one any sights, the course of 
fire being 20 shots per man at 50 yards 
and 20 shots per man at 100 yards. Teams 
will consist of 10 shooters, 5 high scores 
to count. While the program states that 
entries will be accepted up to July 1, the 
Competitions Division would appreciate 
receiving these entries in April and May 
in order to organize leagues and get the 
schedule and targets sent out so that they 
may enjoy league shooting during the 
months of May, June and July, rather than 
waiting until the last minute to get in their 
entry. 
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New Matches on N. R. A. Spring 
Outdoor Program 


Of particular interest is the new Hornet 
Rifle Match open to any .22-caliber Hor- 
net-caliber rifle, any sights, course of fire 
being 20 shots for record, slow fire prone, 
200-yard decimal target being used. En- 
tries for this match close June 1, with the 
targets or score cards to be in Washington 
July 1. 

Seven pistol events for the tyros and 10 
open pistol and revolver matches will give 
plenty of shooting during the months of 
May, June and July in the pistol section. 

A distinctive set of decorations for the 
.22-caliber pistol and revolver qualification 
course are shown from those previously 
furnished and which are now awarded for 
those qualifying with center-fire pistol or 
revolvers. 

A change in the definition of tyro now 
makes the tyro rule in the reprint of the 
Shooting Regulations read, “A tyro in 
postal competition, rifle or pistol, as the 
case may be, is a shooter who has never 
won a trophy, place medal or expert quali- 
fication presented in matches conducted 
or sanctioned by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, any state rifle association, the 
Army, the Navy, Marine Corps, or any 
National Guard organization.” This will 
encourage the new shooters to the postal 
match game and a large entry in the tyro 
events is looked for. 

The spring program, with closing dates 
for entries, follows: 


SMALL BORE SECTION 


Tyro 50-yard Match....... ; F . May 1 
Tyro 100-yard Match pace rachich .. May 1 
50-yard Offhand Match May 1 
50-yard Small-Bore Championship May 1 
100-yard Small-Bore Championship. . . May 1 
Ind. Small-Bore Championship May 1 
Women’s Individual Championship . May 1 
Small-Bore Free Rifle Championship cr May | 
American Individual Dewar ... June l 
Individual 200-yard Championship . June l 
Dewar Course Two-Man Team June 1 
Long-Range Two-Man Team . June 1 
Any-Sight Two-Man Team .. June 1 
Railwaymen’s Ind. Championship June 1 
Small-Bore Rifle Qualification ‘ Never 


HIGH POWER SECTION 


200-yard Prone Match 


200-yard Standing Match May 

Krag Russian Match be May 1 
Hornet Rifle Match ; June 1 
600-yard Individual Match June 1 
1,000-yard Individual Match ; June 1 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SECTION 


Tyro Slow-Fire Match a> Stacie tna 
Tyro Timed-Fire Match Oe ge ... Mayl 
.22-Caliber Tyro Slow-Fire..... + és wire 
.22-Caliber Tyro Timed-Fire ‘ .. May 1 
Slow-Fire Match May 1 
Timed-Fire Match seed 5 eco ee 
.22-Caliber Slow-Fire Match May 1 
.22-Caliber Timed-Fire Match. ... . May 1 
Tyro Rapid-Fire Match . Junel 
.22-Caliber Tyro Rapid-Fire . June l 
.22-Caliber Tyro Two-Man Team : June 1 
Rapid-Fire Match .. ; June 1 
.22-Caliber Rapid-Fire Match — . June l 
.22-Caliber Slow-Fire Single Shot June 1 
N. R. A. Ind. Service Pistol Match : June 1 
N. R. A. Ind. Revolver Championship June 1 
N. R. A. Ind. .22-Caliber Championship June 1 


Pistol and Revolver Qualifications .... Never 








COMING EVENTS 


The Second Annual Empire State Rifle and 
Pistol Association Gallery Tournament will be held 
on April 23 at the drill hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Shooting will be at 50 feet with any 
-22-caliber rim-fire rifle and pistol. There will be 
matches for both any sights and iron sights. For 
further information and programs write George A. 
Hausner, executive officer, 517 State St., Ithaca, 
ee 

The Wenatchee (Wash.) Rifle Club will hold 
its second annual short-range rifle tournament on 
April 15 and 16. Seven matches are scheduled, six 
of them .30-caliber events and one a 200-yard 


.22-caliber match. 


The Inter-County Rifle Shooters’ League will 
hold a banquet for shooters and those interested in 
shooting Tuesday evening, April 4, in the Colonial 
ball room, Lebanon, Pa. The program will include 
presentation of trophies to winners in the league’s 
indoor matches and addresses by Maj. John W. Hes- 
sion, J. H. Fitzgerald, Lt. R. M. Bair, N. R. A. 
state secretary, and Mayor John K. Schropp. Any- 
one wishing to attend should communicate with the 
secretary, O. H. Schwanger, Middletown, Pa. 


VETERAN R. C. WINS WYOMING 
GALLERY MATCH 


NLY seven points separated the two 

high teams in the 1933 Wyoming 
Indoor Team Match, the Veteran Rifle 
Club, Shoshoni, taking first-place honors 
with a score of 2,300 and the Union Pa- 
cific A. C. No. 1 team, Cheyenne, com- 
ing off second best with 2,293. The 
scores of the 16 competing 4-man teams, 
aside from the two high clubs, were: 

Standard Oil Gun Club, Casper, 2,268; Laramie 
R. C., 2,245; Shoshoni R. C., 2,240; U. P. A. C. 
No. 2, 2,240; Cody R. C., 2,181; Natrona R. C., 
Casper, 2.179: Laramie R. C. No. 2, 2,148; Lander 
R. C., 2,065; Cloud Peak R. C., 2,030; Geba R. C., 
2,020; Cloud Peak No. 2, 1.980; Albin R. C., 
1,960: Douglas R. C., 1,682; Grass Creek R. C., 
1,462. 

M. C. Burt, of the winning club, was 
high individual with 587. T. R. French, 
Standord Oil, took second individual hon- 
ors with 583 and Crabb, of Shoshoni, was 
third with 580. 

The course of fire was the standard 
N. R. A. gallery course, 10 shots prone 
and 10 sitting, 10 prone and 10 kneeling, 
10 prone and 10 standing. 


SIX MEDALS UNCLAIMED 


OR want of addresses, six medals won 
at the Third Corps Area Regional 
Championship Shoot at Quantico, Va., last 
summer are still undelivered. The un- 
claimed medals and their winners are: 
Any pistol, R. R. Maynard. 
Service pistol rapid fire, R. Akre, V. H. 
Bridge, W. D. Norris and Charles Real. 
Service pistol timed fire, Charles Real. 
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Glimpsing a Few of the Big 
Annual Shoots 


Metropolitan Indoor Matches 


HE Twelfth Annual Indoor Matches 

of the Metropolitan Rifle League, Inc., 
of New York City, were held, as in the 
past, at the 27th Division Train, Q. M. C., 
Armory in Brooklyn. These matches are 
unique in that they are shot at 100 yards, 
indoors, as there are not many ranges of 
this length in existence. They also give the 
clan an opportunity for a mid-winter gath- 
ering, the shooters coming from a radius 
of over 100 miles from the city and from 
all directions. 

The Preliminary Match, shot on Feb- 
ruary 12, is an unlimited re-entry with a 
limit of 3 targets per man per relay. In 
this match, which started about 11 a. m. 
and ended at 6 p. m. with 23 shooters, 208 
possibles were shot on the standard 100- 
yard N. R. A. target. 


W. T. Bryan, of Roslyn, Penna., made 
a record run of 12 consecutive possibles in 
4 consecutive relays. As no sighting shots 
are permitted in this match, this some- 
what upsets the old theory about changing 
position during a match. He had to get up 
after each relay of 3 targets and await his 
turn to get down again. 


The Two-Man Team Match was won by 
a pair of tyros from Philadelphia who 
promptly shot themselves out of that class 
by winning this match. The Four-Man 
Team Match was won by Frankford Ar- 
senal Rifle Club, Philadelphia, with a new 
record score for this match of 797 x 800. 

The Indoor Championship, 50 consecu- 
tive shots at 100 yards, was won by 
Charles H. Johnson, of Philadelphia, with 
a possible 500, including 33 “‘V’s.” In the 
12 years this match has been shot only 3 
possible scores have been turned in, the 
other 2 being shot by Johnson and Smelter 
in 1930 at practically the same time and 
which Johnson won on “‘V’s.” As 65 shoot- 
ers, including most of the heavy hitters in 
this section of the country, competed, it 
was anybody’s match until the last shot 
was fired. 

The special prize for the first ‘“V” possi- 
ble was won by George Wilkinson, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and the special prize 
for the smallest possible went to Paul 
Landrock, of Union City, N. J., with a 
group measuring .93” between centers of 
outside shots. 

Another tyro who ruined his status as 
such is H. W. Walcoby, of Norristown, 
Penna., who finished second in the Cham- 
pionship Match and won the special prize 
for high tyro—Epwarp SMELTER, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 
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Eighth Annual Ohio Meet 


HE Eighth Annual Fort Hayes Indi- 

vidual Small-Bore Matches were held 
at Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, February 
24, 25 and 26, under the auspices of the 
Ohio Rifle and Pistol Association. The 
Ohio Championship Match this year, for 
the first time, became the Mid-West 
Championship Match, open to anyone. 
One hundred shooters competed. Most 
were from Ohio but there was a sprinkling 
from Indiana and Pennsylvania. Ties 
were numerous and competition was keen 
and close. 


All firing was at 50 feet. In the pistol 
division, both individual and team matches 
were staged. Firing got under way at 
6:45 p. m. Friday and was terminated at 
5 p.m. Sunday, February 26, closing Fri- 
day and Saturday nights at 9:30 and re- 
suming Saturday and Sunday mornings at 
9. Firing in any match could be done at 
any time during the three days, except the 
two team matches with Connecticut and 
Ontario, which were fired Saturday night 
and Sunday afternoon, respectively. The 
cooperation of the Fort Hayes military 
officials was splendid. 

In the Twelfth Annual Dispatch match, 
the winner of which was presented with a 
silver cup by the Columbus Dispatch, 
there were 43 entries, 29 of whom fired 
370 or better. This was a 40-shot (10 in 
each position) affair. O. M. Friddell, 
Findlay, Ohio, dropped only 10 points to 
win the cup. 

L. A. Wilkens, Norwood, Ohio, touched 
the 10-ring 120 consecutive times in win- 
ning Match No. 2, a 20-shot, metallic-sight 
contest. Seven other of the 58 entrants 
were in the shoot-off, having shot 200 pos- 
sibles. Of the 58, one-half dropped not 
more than two points in the 200. 

Saturday evening a team was selected 
from the competitors who had completed 
their string in No. 1 to be a team to fire 
a telegraphic match against a team of the 
Connecticut State Rifle Association. The 
match was fired Saturday night and re- 
sults exchanged by night letter. Ohio’s 
score was 3,802 x 4,000 and Connecticut’s, 
3,764. 

Sunday noon a team was selected from 
Match No. 2 to fire a prone, metallic-sight 
match against an Ontario team. Twenty 
men fired. The Ontario team will fire 
later. 

Nine were entered in the Junior Match 
but only three in the Women’s Champion- 
ship. Ralph Shilling, Columbus, won the 
former and Helen Imber, Findlay, the lat- 
ter, each with 199 x 200. A. H. Hofer, 


Dayton, won the Senior Match (men 55 
or over) with the same score, 199 x 200. 

Richard Douglas, Lewisburg, had a 187 
x 200 to win the Offhand (palm rests and 
Scheutzens allowed) from 11 other con- 
testants. William E. Kelly, Ellet, Ohio, 
proved himself the best in the Railway 
Employees Division. 

Fourteen pistol shooters made a try for 
the Mid-West Pistol Championship. Ray 
Bracken, Columbus, won with a 366 x 400, 
but Glen Hooven, also Columbus, was only 
one point behind. 

The pistol team of the Columbus Rifle 
and Revolver Club won the team event 
with 1,387 x 1,600.—Roy B. FouREMAN. 


Fourth Annual Kemper Shoot 


HE Fourth Annual Kemper Military 

School Gallery Matches, held over the 
cadets’ range at Boonville, Mo., ran true 
to established form this year, drawing an 
entry list of about 40 teams and about 300 
individual rifle shooters from colleges and 
high schools, including a number of girl 
competitors. As in the previous meets 
since he started them four years ago, Col. 
John B. Barnes, professor of military sci- 
ence and tactics at Kemper, was in charge, 
ably assisted by Captain Jones as range 
officer. 

Permanent possession of the Basic 
Course R. O. T. C. Traveling Trophy was 
captured by the State University of Iowa. 
The Iowa team, composed of Walter 
Hazen, Leon Lande, Don Martin and Fred 
Higbee, turned in a score of 722. Its 
closest rival, the No. 1 team of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, was shy 7 points of 
matching Iowa’s score. Kemper No. 2 
team took third honors with 700. Ten 
teams competed in the event, which called 
for 5 shots at 50 feet in each of the 4 
positions. 

University of Nebraska, competing in a 
field of 7 rifle aggregations over the same 
course of fire. won the Advanced Course 
R. O. T. C. Match with a score of 732. 
The winning team was composed of R. 
Nicholson, H. W. Nixon, J. B. Douglas and 
Don Pirie. Iowa was second with 719 and 
Oklahoma A. and M., turning in 719, took 
third place. 

Grover Cleveland High, St. Louis, with 
Heine, Meyer, Patelick and Lenney com- 
posing the team, won the High School 
Team Match and with it the Leacock 
trophy. Its score was 726 over the same 
course of fire as the other two events, a 
score that was exceeded only by Nebraska 
in the Advanced Course Match. Another 
Grover Cleveland team won second honors 
and Missouri Military Academy came off 
third best with 717 and 690, respectively. 
Sixteen teams fired. 

Three teams competed in the Girls’ Col- 
lege Match fired at 50 feet by teams of 4, 
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10 shots prone each. Municipal Univer- 
sity of Wichita won the event, together 
with the Missouri University Rifle Club 
trophy, with 395. University of Okla- 
homa, 390, placed second and University 
of Missouri, 386, third. A. Bainbridge, F. 
Moss, L. Everett and R. Bowdish were the 
girls who made up the winning team. 

Grover Cleveland High came through 
again in the High School Girls’ Team 
Match, fired under the same conditions as 
the college girls’ event. Jeannette Stark, 
Dorothy Kuks, Bernice Tiefenbrunn and 
Ailene Stevens, comprising the team, shot 
a total score of 388. Second and third 
places also went to teams of the same in- 
stitution, one getting 368 and the other, 
355. 

Vincent Tiefenbrunn, Grover Cleveland, 
swelled his school’s winnings by taking the 
Individual Prone Match which drew 85 
competitors from the high schools and col- 
leges. Five tied with 100, shooting 10 
shots at 50 feet, and in the first shootoff 
the St. Louis marksman was the only one 
to come through with another possible. 
Though he had the match won, he was 
allowed to continue and he ran 39 consecu- 
tive bulls. V. Allison, Iowa. and L. Saen- 
ger, Grover Cleveland, had 9 bulls on their 
second target; F. Palik, Iowa, had 7, and 
P. Strauss, Kemper, had 5. 

In the Individual Standing Match, 50 
feet, W. L. Jacobs, Kemper, was the win- 
ner with 88, ties broken under N. R. A. 
rules. A. Carlton, Iowa City High School, 
and Nicholson, Nebraska. also had 88’s 
and placed second and third, respectively. 
Eighty-five were entered. 

Florence Moss, University of Wichita, 
won the Girls’ Individual Prone Match, 10 
shots at 50 feet, firing 29 consecutive bulls, 
her thirtieth shot going for a nine. Bow- 
dish, of the same school: C. Ellis, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and Martha Lindsey, 
and Gladys Woods, Oklahoma University, 
each had a 99. 

High aggregate scorer in the men’s 
matches was Nicholson, Nebraska, who 
shot 185 in the team match, 96 in the 
prone match and 88 in the standing match 
for a 369 total. Miss Moss was high ag- 
gregate winner with 99 in the team match 
and 100 in the prone. High aggregate 
scorer among the high school shooters was 
Charles Good, Grover Cleveland High, 
who had 185 in the team match, 99 in the 
prone and 86 in the standing for a 370 
total, the highest aggregate among both 
high school and college competitors. The 
aggregate winners were awarded cups. 


Washington State Matches 


HE Second Annual Washington State 
Rifle Association Small-Bore Shoot, 
held in Ellensburg on February 19, was at- 
tended by the leading small-bore shooters 
of the state. Shooting started at 7 a. m. 
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and lasted until 5 p. m. The course re- 
quired 140 shots, which included the regu- 
lar N. R. A. qualification course, a 10- 
shot prone, sitting and standing match, 
called the Ellensburg Match; an interclub 
match, consisting of 10 shots prone and 
10 standing, and the Washington State 
Rifle Association Match, 10 shots prone, 
10 kneeling and 10 standing. 

There were also two aggregate matches, 
one a grand aggregate and the other a 
kneeling aggregate, consisting of the two 
scores fired in this position. L. E. Wilson, 
Wenatchee, former national rifle and pistol 
winner, won the grand aggregate with 
1,333. The winner of the Ellensburg 








Match was W. W. Burnam, 244. The 
winner of the Inland Club Match was 
Eugene Hicker, of Seattle, a member of 
the 1928 Palma International Team, with 
a score of 191. The qualification match 
was won by L. E. Wilson, 580. An inter- 
esting highlight was that out of the total 
firings only eight made the necessary 
N. R. A. qualifications for expert. The 
Washington State Rifle Association Match 
was won also by Wilson, with 283. 

The first five place winners in the Grand 
Aggregate were: Wilson, Wenatchee, 
1,333; Burnam, Wauconda, 1,321; Meis- 
ter, Seattle, 1,321; Hicker, Seattle, 1,318, 
and Gilmore, Seattle, 1,317. 





CHALLENGES 

Dr. J. Irving Royce, 82 years of age, of Glen- 
dale, Calif., has issued a challenge to any man, 80 
years or older, to an all-around rifle, pistol and re- 
volver match for the Senior Championship of the 
United States. Anyone interested and eligible for this 
competition may secure detailed information by writ- 
ing Ned E. Cutting, State Secretary of the National 
Rifle Association, 2904 Rock Glen Ave., Eagle Rock, 
Catif. 

The Bozeman (Mont.) Rifle and Pistol Club 
wishes outdoor postal matches with other N. R. A. 
clubs, small bore up to 200 yards, .30 caliber up to 
1,000 yards, and any kind of pistol shooting. Also 
wishes a limited number of matches between in- 
dividual members and individual members of other 
clubs. Write Phil Fix, secretary, 622 West Menden- 
hall, Bozeman, Mont. 

The Walnut Creek Rifle Club, Erie, Pa., wants 
matches under the following conditions: Outdoor, any 
.22-caliber rim-fire rifle; any team of not more than 
10 men, 5 high to count; free rifle, iron or telescopic 
sights; 50 to 100 yards, 20 shots at each range; 
exchange scores or targets optional. Address Roy 
S. Bower, secretary, Walnut Creek Rifle Club, 310 
East Thirtieth St., Erie, Pa. 


The Monroe (N. Y.) Rifle ‘Club wants postal 
matches with any recognized rifle club and shoulder- 
to-shoulder matches with nearby clubs. Address 
challenges to H. Anders, secretary, Monroe Rifle 
Club, Monroe, N. Y. 

The Girls’ Auxiliary of the Muscatine (lowa) 
Rifle Club wishes postal matches with other girls’ 
rifle teams, 20 shots prone at 50 feet, 10 to fire and 
5 high counting, N. R. A. rules. Address Dr. J. G 
Johnston, secretary, Muscatine Rifle Club, 308 
Hershey Bldg., Muscatine, Iowa. 


PLEASE COOPERATE 
BECAUSE of recent changes in | 


the postal regulations, it now 

costs approximately 10 cents to | 

| reroute The American Rifleman | 

| to a subscriber who, moving from 

one address to another, neglects 

to report the change and leaves 

that formality up to the post office 
authorities. 

For this reason, aside from our 
desire to have “The Rifleman” in 
your hands without unnecessary 
delay, the request is made that 
immediately upon deciding to | 
move you so advise national head- | 
quarters. Do not wait for the post- 
man to put through the change— 
you lose and we lose that way! 


WARNING 

EWARD of $25 is being offered for 

information leading to the recovery 
of eight .22-caliber automatic pistols, six 
of which are Colts, Woodsman Model, 
long barrel, Nos. 55169, 55418, 55667, 
60294, 61232 and 73258, and two of which 
are Colts, Ace Model, mounted on .45- 
caliber service pistol frame, Nos. 2485 
and 2498, together with 10,000 rounds of 
.22-caliber long ammunition. 

The above were stolen from the artillery 
storeroom of the University of Missouri 
R. O. T. C. between noon Saturday, De- 
cember 10, and 8 a. m. Monday, De- 
cember 12. 

Address any communication to John F. 
Williams, military property custodian, 102 
Jesse Hall, Columbia, Mo. 





Five guns were stolen on February 11 
from the home of Dr. Richard B. Pool, 
3807 Main Street, Riverside, Calif. They 
are: Springfield sporter, Model 1903, left- 
hand action, No. 798086, with Noske 
mount for telescope sight; Remington 
.22-caliber, Model 24, automatic long 
rifle, No. 38734; Remington 12-gauge au- 
tomatic shotgun, Model 11, No. 373325; 
Krag carbine, Model 1898, No. 134769; 
Krag rifle, Model 1898, No. 476231. Any- 
one coming across any of these guns 
should notify Dr. Pool or the Riverside 
police. 


J. H. Anderson, Lawn, Tex., reports 
that on February 11 U. S. rifle, Model 
1917, No. 167973, Remington make, was 
stolen from him and requests that mem- 
bers be on the lookout for it. 

FIRST INFANTRY AGAIN ON TOP 

OR the second consecutive year, the 

lst Infantry small-bore rifle team de- 
feated the 20th Infantry to win the 4th 
Brigade Match in two straight meetings 
at Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo. 

In the first match, held the last week 
of January, the First scored 2,616 against 
their rivals’ 2,591. In the second meeting, 
the 1st Infantry gathered in 2,623 and the 
20th made 2,599. 
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Guns vs. Bandits 


WO convicts in Folsom Prison, California, 
turned amateur gunmakers in their desperation 
to effect an escape and, despite the close surveil- 
lance kept 
that were so workable that one of the convicts shot 
and killed himself with his gun when the plot 
failed. The attempted getaway was made Feb- 
ruary 27. 
The barrels of the guns were made from a hol- 


over prisoners, constructed weapons 


low steel drill, % of an inch in diameter, which 
the convicts stole from the quarry where they 
worked. The drill was rimmed to give it a %” 
bore and cut into two sections. Pipe handles were 


fitted, making the guns appear like automatics. 


Confronted with guns in the hands of two men 
who entered his office on February 16, Dr. James A. 
Owen, Cleveland, Ohio, reached for his own pistol 
and opened fire after one of the bandits fired at him 
but missed. One of the holdup men was captured 
with one wound in his right leg, two wounds in the 
right side and two fingers shot off. His accomplice 
escaped, leaving a trail of blood. Dr. Owen, who is 
chairman of the board of trustees of Wilberforce 
University and served as a captain in the Medical 
Corps overseas during the World War, had kept a re- 
volver in his office ever since he was robbed nearly two 
years ago. 


Milt Pittman, of Columbus, Nebr., does not claim 
to be quite so adept with his pistol as he is with his 
rifle but he demonstrated his coolness with the hand- 
gun when he saved himself from a holdup on Febru- 
ary 19. He drove off two bandits with a small auto- 
matic pistol after having had to shoot out the wind- 
shield of his car. The men escaped unharmed but 
later two men suspected as the bandits were arrested. 


Stephen Marsh, 19, killed one bandit and seriously 
wounded another after they had held up his mother’s 
restaurant in Peoria, Ill., on February 14. 


One of three bandits was shot and killed on Febru- 
ary 10 in an attempted holdup of the Madison De- 
partment Store in Chicago. Thomas Pavlakes, joint 
owner of the store, was the wielder of the gun that 
frustrated the robbery. A number of shots were fired 
by the holdup men without doing any damage. 


Appearing on the scene as two gunmen were hold- 
ing up her husband in his store in San Francisco on 
February 26, Mrs. Catherine Nilan procured her hus- 
band’s revolver and leveled it at the holdup men, who 
promptly fled from the place. 


After holding up Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Pierson at 
their filling station near Decatur, Ill., on March 1, 
a youth was shot and wounded by Mr. Pierson, who 
procured his pistol while the bandit was attempting 
to make his getaway in the Pierson automobile. 


A bandit was shot and killed by James L. Russell, 
cashier, in an attempted holdup of the United States 
National Bank in San Diego, Calif., on February 15. 


A bandit was shot and fatally wounded by L. R. 
Billings, cashier of the McFarland National Bank, 
Bakersfield, Calif., on February 25. 


When bandits fled after holding up a groceryman 
neighbor, Charles Hassig, a druggist, Kansas City, 
Kans., opened fire on them with his moose rifle, 
killing one of the bandits and wounding and causing 
the capture of the secozd. 


Drawing his pistol after being held up by two men 
in Newark, N. J., on February 26, David Gordon shot 
and is believed to have wounded one of the men but 
both succeeded in escaping in an automobile. 


Jim S. Doyle, 50-year-old blacksmith of Spencer, 
Okla., shot and killed one of four bandits emerging 
from the Spencer State Bank on February 2. 
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The barrels were hinged to the handles like a 
break-down revolver to permit loading and extrac- 
tion. Tiny springs were devised to operate an im- 
provised firing pin and triggers were attached. The 
cartridges were laboriously contrived from tin, 
with match heads tamped in for explosive and lead 
fitted into the end for bullets. 
were used to fire them. 

Armed with the pistols, the two prisoners had 
captured six guards but their trap for the warden, 
whom they wanted to use as a shield in their flight, 
failed. One of the men surrendered but the other 
placed his home-made weapon to his head and 


fired, ending his life. 


Percussion caps 


At the point of a pistol, Joseph A. Klein, general 
manager of the National Surety Company, drove three 
robbers from his home in Philadelphia, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary 9. 


Two bandits were shot and critically wounded by 
Capt. V. J. Fleming, of the sheriff’s office, in an 
attempted holdup of the Rio Hondo Country Club, 
Downey, Calif., on February 13. A third bandit fled. 


Three bandits fled from a branch of the Sixth Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., on February 15, when 
a 62-year-old watchman, James Andrews, fired on them 
from an armor-plated “‘pill box’? commanding the 
entrance to the bank. Scurrying from the place, 
the men turned and fired but caused no damage. 


Refusing to comply with shouted commands to halt, 
a colored bandit was shot and killed by radio police 
officers in Los Angeles, on March 3. The officers 
were J. F. McCarthy and B. H. Phelps. 


An ex-convict was shot to death by Nat Rogers, a 
farmer, near Bardstown, Ky., on December 13 after 
the man and his brother had kidnaped a taxi-driver 
and driven off with him to stage a robbery. 


In Buffalo, N. Y., a colored bandit was shot and 
seriously wounded by Patrolman Thomas Wright while 
attempting his third holdup. 


One bandit was killed and another seriously wounded 
by Michael Santaniello, a provision merchant of East 
Boston, Mass., in an attempted holdup on February 22. 


year-old Chicago high school girl saved herself when 
she picked up the man’s rifle and held him under 
threat. The man was captured. 


E. C. Butler, visiting the store of E. D. Eason in 
Los Angeles, frustrated a robbery of the store by three 
armed bandits on February 14 when he grabbed a 
shotgun from behind a counter and opened fire, wound- 
ing one of the holdup men. 


One of four men who were looting a freight train 
near Santa Ana, Calif., on February 14, was killed by 
Train Rider W. A. Thomas. The slain man had been 
sought as a train robbery suspect for some time. 


In an attempted holdup of train passengers on the 
Southern Pacific Golden State Limited near Colton, 
Calif., on February 15, J. N. Caster, conductor, shot 
and killed the bandit after the robber had opened fire 
on him. The conductor died the following day of 
wounds suffered in the battle. 


After two burglaries, Maury M. Morrison, who 
operates a pharmacy in Jamaica, N. Y., applied for 
a pistol permit but, according to his story, the police 
captain told him they ‘“‘couldn’t arm every citizen in 
the country.’”’? A short time later he was the victim 
of a third holdup. He declared that in the second 
robbery he “could have potted one of the bandits; 
I’m a former service man and know how to use a 
gun.” 


RACINE LEGION CLUB BANQUET 


T the Racine (Wis.) Post, 76, Ameri- 
can Legion Rifle Club’s first annual 
banquet, 74 paid admission, but the ob- 
ject was not profit. We aimed to create 
interest in marksmanship by making our 
activities better known not only to friends, 
but also to wives and members of our 
families. 

J. B. Purdy, the Legion’s marksman- 
ship committee chairman, was toast- 
master. The speakers included our post 
commander, Dr. W. Gearne; our club 
president, Paul Kahlert, and our newly 
elected president, Nels Madson, who 
promised to improve our record in spite 
of the fact that the club won 50 medals 
during Kahlert’s presidency. 

The chief speaker was, of course, our 
old comrade and staunch friend of marks- 
manship, Col. Frank J. Schneller, of 
Neenah, Wis., who emphasized junior 
marksmanship and thus created a strong 
sentiment in favor of effort in that field. 

We finished the program with some 
crack shooting stunts with a little farce 
mixed in. 

We expect the banquet to be an annual 
affair. In fact, we have more elaborate 
plans laid out for next year, at which time 
we expect to show moving pictures of the 
Post 76 Rifle Club in action in the state 
and regional matches. We have now made 
our plans for the taking of these pictures. 
The films are expected to be made a part 
of the historian’s department of the local 
post.—FRED RUFFOLO. 


ALLENDALE POST CLUB’S THIRD 
ANNUAL CHAMPIONSHIP 


HE Third Annual Small-Bore Rifle 

Matches of the Post Rifle and Pistol 
Club of Allendale (N. J.), Inc., got under 
way in a fog which kept some away but 
the dyed-in-the-wool small borites re- 
sponded and things rolled along. Then 
about the middle of the morning rain 
came down “in buckets” and tarpaulins 
had to be erected which in a short time 
gave partial shelter and the shooting went 
on. 
Jake Muntener, Jersey City Rifle Club, 
got a 199 x 200 to take the 100-yard 
20-shot championship of Bergen County. 
The Two-Man Team Match was also won 
by Muntener, with Davidowitch as his 
team mate, with 198 x 200. In the Rapid- 
Fire Match, Walsh came through with 
98 x 100. 

Darkness fell before the last reentry 
was fired. The last few targets were 
fired when the fog and darkness pre- 
vented any spotting. Many possibles 
were turned in under these poor light 
conditions but the second consecutive 
possible was not forthcoming for any of 
the competitors. 

One of the most remarkable possibles 
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was made during the last string. Paul 
Dodge, of the Post Rifle and Pistol Club, 
fired a 100 x 100 target with 9 V’s, the 
group measuring less than one inch in 
diameter. William Happe, an authority 
on things of that sort in Bergen County, 
said there has been no similar possible 
made in this vicinity as far as he knows. 
It was impossible to spot any of Dodge’s 
shots and a distinct failure in the light 
was noticed during his string. Dodge used 
a four-year-old Winchester 52 with a 
speed lock and a Lyman target scope 
added.—John G. Hubbard. 


CLUB NOTES 


Uniforms of olive drab shirts and trousers with 
N. R. A. brassards on the sleeves have been adopted 
by the American Legion Rifle Club, 100 per cent, 
of Manchester, Conn. The club has built a 200- 
yard range for .30-caliber shooting and has applied 
for membership in the Charter Oak League of Con- 
necticut. The organization has made exceptionally 
fine progress in all directions since its organization 
early this year. 

Radio cooperation is being given the Muscatine 
(lowa) Rifle Club by Station WOC, Davenport, 
Towa. The scores and other details of the Muscatine- 
Milan-Wilton triangular indoor meet on February 22 
were broadcast and match results will hereafter be 
broadcast through the cooperation given by Peter 
MacArthur, program director for the station. Musca- 
tine won the triangular meet with 967 to Wilton’s 
961 and Milan’s 939. 

The Za Ga Zig Temple Rifle Club, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has opened a thoroughly up-to-date indoor 
range with 5 firing points. The actual labor of 
constructing the range was furnished by the officers 
and nearly 50 members of the club, the latest 
activity started by the Za Ga Zig Shrine Temple. 
The opening of the range was marked by a reception. 

The Alameda (Calif.) Police Pistol Club, 100 
per cent, credits Capt. John Strohm, U. S. A., with 
its rapid advancement. On his own time, Captain 
Strohm brought about the organization of the club, 
arranged competitions and built up a club of shooters 
rated as able “to hold their own against any city 
of its size in the country.” 

The Nevada State Rifle Association’s annual re- 
port shows the following winners in the 1932 Nevada 
State Matches: R. J. Kolstrup, Stillwater, Offhand 
Championship; H. Osgood, Stillwater, Rapid-Fire 
Championship; R. J. Kolstrup and H. E. Fitz, Still- 
water R. C., Two-Man Team Match; D. D. Kol- 
strup, Stillwater, Long-Range Championship; H. 
Osgood, Stillwater, State Individual Championship; 
Carson Rifle Club, Ten-Man Team Match. 

The Tri-County Rifle League of Pennsylvania, 
organized January 30 with headquarters in Blooms- 
burg, has started a small-bore league in which 10 
teams are competing, 4 from Bloomsburg and one 
each from Benton, Berwick, Fairmont, Huntington 
Mills, Sugar Loaf and Danville State Hospital. The 
section covered by the league is the center of many 
rifle shots, interested in game hunting at first but 
now swinging into the target shooting field. “A 
spirit permeates the whole organization which heralds 
a new era of rifle shooting in this region,’ a report 
on the progress of the new league relates. 

The Chautauqua County (Kans.) Rifle Club held 
an indoor meet at Sedan, Kans., on February 12, 
which included an individual match and a team 
match, both fired over the same course: 10 shots in 
each position at 50 feet, .22-caliber rifles, any sights. 
J. M. Lawson, Wichita, won the individual event 
with 390 and Wichita took the team match with 
1,887. Nineteen entered the individual match and 
there were three entries, Wichita, Independence and 
Sedan, in the team event. 
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Official Results—N. R. A. 
Gallery Matches 


N ACCORDANCE with Paragraph 18, 
Section XVI, Shooting Rules, dated 
October, 1931, targets turned in by 
Robert Perkins and Leigh H. Mathias, 
of Fresno, Calif., were disregarded in the 
matches fired during January and the two 
shooters were ordered barred from fur- 
ther N. R. A. postal matches. Perkins 
and Mathias failed to keep an appoint- 
ment with an N. R. A. representative, W. 
W. Terrill, of Fresno, to shoot substan- 
tiating scores. 

Lawrence James Rush acted as judge 
and Walter Baziuk and Raymond G. 
Kunzelman were the witnesses when 
Perkins and Mathias fired their original 
scores and, in view of statements made 
by them that they did not see or check 
the firing of the matches, they are barred 
as competitors, judges or witnesses in 
N. R. A. competitions. 

Under the same provisions of the shoot- 
ing rules, targets submitted by James M. 
Tokar, of Detroit, Mich., were also 
disregarded. Tokar fired substantiating 
scores in the presence of Charles T. 
Paugh, of Wayne, Mich., representing 
the N. R. A., but there was nothing in 
those scores sufficient to warrant the ac- 
ceptance of the original scores. He was, 
therefore, disqualified in the match. 

The bulletins, including the delayed 
Bulletin No. 4 of the December matches, 
follow: 

Bulletin No. 4 
INDIVIDUAL PRONE—50 FT. 


(114 Entries) 

Conditions: Four strings of ten record shots each 
prone position. To the winner, a silver medal. Bronze 
medals to the next nine highest competitors. Per- 
centage medals. 


. Marshall Mathis, Warren, Pa.....400+ 504 bulls 
R. E. Louden, Butler, Pa. 400+ 290 

. Edward Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind. 400+249 ‘“ 

. Arthur Shivell, Los Angeles, Calif. .400 99. « 

. Webb Stump, Denison, Iowa.....400+ 49 “ 

. Thurman Randle, Dallas, Tex.....400-+ 29 ‘“ 


. William Woodring, Bethlehem, Pa.400+ 15 “ 
Glenn Stotts, Vancouver, Wash. 400+ 9 ‘“ 
. Albert J. Huebner, Pittsburgh, Pa 400+ 8 “ 
. George F. Risso, Alameda, Calif.. 400+ 1 “ 


SOON ANEwWONe 
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Bulletin No. 14 
INDIVIDUAL KNEELING—S50 FT. 


(30 Entries) 

Conditions: Four strings of ten shots for record 
each. Kneeling position. To the winner, a silver 
medal. Bronze medals to the next nine highest com- 
petitors. Percentage medals. 

1, Anthony J. Lynch, Hartford, Conn......... 394 
2. Ellis Lea, Morgantown, W. Va. a . 393 
3. Franklin D. West, Des Moines, Iowa. . 391 
4. Frank Parsons, Washington, D. C...........391 
5. Raymond Brown, Westbury, N. Y..... .. 386 
6. Clark A. Luther, Des Moines. Iowa........ 385 
7. Albert J. Huebner, Pittsburgh, Pa....... 384 
8. Charles D. Fuller, Roswell, N. Mex. sda ee 
9. Edward Menefee. Rising Sun, Ind. ‘ 380 
10. Arthur Stacy, Hudson, N. Y......... i 379 


Bulletin No. 15 


INDIVIDUAL KNEELING—75 FT. 
(18 Entries) 


Conditions: Four strings of ten shots for record 
each. Kneeling position. To the winner, a silver 
medal. Bronze medals to the next nine highest com- 
petitors. Percentage medals. 


1. Emmet O. Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn..... 393 
2. Leo Kaufman, Kintyre, = Sea 387 
3. William T. Bryan, Roslyn, Pa............. 386 


4. William Haus, Ellwood City, Pa........... 384 
5. R. W. Christy, Sacramento, Calif........... 381 
6. L. R. Shiflett, Jr., Birmingham, Ala. 
7. O. B. Emswiler, Minneapolis, Minn.. . a 
8. K. W. Wright, Chanute, Kans........... 374 
9. L. E. Bulgrin, Owen, Wis......... 2 .. 374 
10. J. B. Webb, Clearwater, Fia........ — 


Bulletin No. 16 
INDIVIDUAL STANDING—50 FT. 
(39 Entries) 


Conditions: Four strings of ten shots for record 
each. To the winner, a silver medal. Bronze 
medals to the next nine highest competitors. Per- 
centage medals. 


1. Marshall Mathis, Warren, Pa............ 378 
2. Albert Huebner, Pittsburgh, Pa.......... 377 
3. Albert Dunagan, Whitefish, Mont........ 372 
4. V. M. Proffitt, Columbia, Mo... . Pe 72 
5. A. J. Mondschein, Pittsburgh, Pa. .. 368 
6. Franklin D. West, Des Moines, Iowa...... 366 
7. Edward Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind......... 364 
8. Henry W. Happe, Ramsey, N. J... ... 364 
9. Lawrence Beck, Ft. Benning, Ga. — 
10. Charles Wills, Ft. Benning, Ga. a« oe 


Bulletin No. 17 
INDIVIDUAL STANDING—75 FT 
(20 Entries) 


Conditions: Four strings of ten shots for record 
each. Free rifle standing position. To the winner, a 
silver medal. Bronze medals to the next nine highest 
competitors. Percentage medals. 


1. S. J. Lanning, Sioux City, Iowa...... — 
2. Harold P. Sorensen, Lu Verne, Iowa. ...... 385 
3. Edward Dehnert, Lu Verne, Iowa........ 383 
4. Mike Altman, Lu Verne, lowa............ 380 
5. Lyell Miller, Lu Verne, RS se osc 376 
6. R. W. Christy, Sacramento, Calif... <0 
7. Emmet Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn....... 374 
8. Freeman Peterson, Warren, Pa............. 371 
9. Marshall Mathis, Warren, Pa...... — 
10. Leo Kaufman, Kintyre, N. Dak... ee 


Bulletin No. 18 


N. R. A. GALLERY GRAND 
AGGREGATE—50 FT. 


(9 Entries) 


Conditions: Scores made in the Individual Prone, 
Sitting, Kneeling and Standing Matches will constitute 
the score in this match. To the winner, a gold medal; 
a sterling silver medal to the runner-up; third to 
sixth, bronze medals. 


1. Franklin D. West, Des Moines, Iowa .» 2s 
2. Albert J. Huebner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1547 
3. Anthony J. Lynch, Hartford, Conn. 1541 
4. Edward Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind. 1539 
5. A. J. Mondschein, Pittsburgh, Pa.. . 1513 
6. Ralph Haines, Akron, Ohio. . .. 1480 
7. Emory Hawcock, Monmouth, IIl 1369 
8. Henry M. Otto, Chicago, Il..... 1186 


Bulletin No. 19 


N. R. A. GALLERY GRAND 
AGGREGATE—75 FT. 


(8 Entries) 


Conditions: Scores made in the Individual Prone, 
Sitting, Kneeling and Standing Matches will constitute 
the score in this match. To the winner, a gold medal; 
a sterling silver medal to the runner-up; third to 
fifth, bronze medals. 


1. Emmet O. Swanson, Minneapolis. Minn. 1562 
2. R. W. Christy, Sacramento, Calif. 1553 
3. Leo Kaufman. Kintyre, N. Dak. 1547 
4. J. B. Webb, Clearwater, Fla. 1508 
5. Karl Krautheim. Honolulu, Hawaii 1476 
6. C. E. Stodter, Ft. Des Moines, Iowa 1437 
7. Roy D. Johnson, Chanute, Kans. 1414 


Bulletin No. 20 


FREE RIFLE INDIVIDUAL—50 FT. 
(21 Entries) 


Conditions: Two strings of ten shots for record (20 
record shots) in each of the three positions—prone, 
kneeling and standing. Metallic sights. To the win- 
ner, a gold medal; second, a silver medal; third to 
tenth, bronze medals. 


1. Frank Parsons, Washington, D. C. 578 
2. William J. Kelley, oe Mass 575 
3. Ellis Lea, Morgantown, W. Va. ; 574 
4. W. B. Wilson, Ardmore, Okla... oie 
5. Edward Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind. Pee 
6. E. M. Anderson, Des Moines, Towa ee 
7. Ralph Haines, Akron, Ohio ..... .. 551 
8. J. A. Butterworth, Ames, Iowa _. . oo 
9. Basil E. Bales, Mishawaka, Ind. ‘ 548 
10. Charles D. Fuller, Roswell, N. Mex. ; 546 
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Bulletin No. 21 


FREE RIFLE INDIVIDUAL—75 FT. 
(10 Entries) 


Conditions: Two strings of 10 shots for record (20 
record shots) in each of the three positions—prone, 
kneeling, and standing. Metallic sights. To the 
winner, a gold medal; second, a silver medal; third to 
tenth, bronze medals. 


. Emmet Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn 
= T. Westergaard, Whiting, lowa 

B. Wilson, Ardmore, Okla.. 
oP G. Keene, West Medford, Mass... 
J. B. Webb, Clearwater, Fla. 
. Kenneth W. Wright, Chanute, Kans. 
Edward Dehnert, Lu Verne, Iowa. . ? 
C. E. Stodter, Ft. Des Moines, Iowa... . 
- John MacDougall, Boston, Mass. 
. G. E. Andrews, Mason City, Iowa 


-_ 


Bulletin No. 22 


WOMEN’S INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION. 
SHIP—50 FT. 
(19 Entries) 


Conditions: Four strings of 10 shots each in prone 
position. Metallic sights. To the winner, a silver 
medal; second to fifth, bronze medals. Percentage 
medals. 

. Edna L. Pauch, Somerville, N. J... 
Irene Knox, College Park, Md. 

Edna M. Secord, Seattle, Wash. iad 
. Harriet Woodward, Seattle, Wash. 
Reva Lind Clark, Norman, Okla. 
Verne Jensen, Seattle, Wash....... 

. Martha Lindsly, Norman, Okla..... 
. Alice Horstman, Seattle, Wash..... 

. Iverne Stradley, Seattle, Wash. 

. Eleanor Lyle, Washington, D. C. 


399 
.. $98 
. 397 
397 
. 396 
395 
395 
393 
392 
. 392 


COCOMNIAMNPWHe 


Bulletin No. 23 


INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION. 
SHIP—75 FT. 
(5 Entries) 


Conditions: Four strings of 10 shots each in prone 
position. Metallic sights. To the winner, a silver 
medal; second to fourth, bronze medals. Percentage 
medals. 

1. Mrs. J. B. Webb, Clearwater, Fla. 

2. Edna L. Pauch, Somerville, N. J. 

3. Elsie J. Ward, Newark, N. J. 

4. Mrs. Theodore Carr, Laredo, Tex. 

5. Claire McNeill, Beverly, Mass. 


WOMEN’S 


Bulletin No. 24 


INDIVIDUAL GALLERY RIFLE CHAM- 
PIONSHIP (METALLIC SIGHTS)— 
50 FT. 

(42 Entries) 


Conditions: Three stages. A stage will consist of 
two strings, each of ten shots for record: First stage— 
one string prone, one sitting. Second stage—one 
string prone, one kneeling. Third stage—one string 
prone, one standing. Metallic sights. To the winner 
the title of ‘Metallic Sights Gallery Rifle Champion” 
for 1933, and a gold medal; silver medals to second 
place, and third to tenth, inclusive, bronze medals. 

. Velt Stafford, Lawrence, Kans. etl ee 

. Anthony J. Lynch, Hartford, Conn... . 588 

. William J. Kelley, Southbridge, Mass. . 587 

. H. D. Griffith, Pittsburgh, Pa..... a O88 

. Ellis Lea, Morgantown, W. Va. . 581 

. Randolph Grimm, Washington, D. C. 581 

. P. H. Makielski, Mishawaka, Ind. . 580 

. Paul D. Shafto, Kimball, Nebr. 579 

. Dan Burr, Piqua, Ohio 577 

. Walter H. Shanessy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 573 


Bulletin No. 25 


INDIVIDUAL GALLERY RIFLE CHAM- 
PIONSHIP (METALLIC SIGHTS)— 
75 FT. 

(11 Entries) 


Conditions: Three stages. A stage will consist of 
two strings, each of ten shots for record: First stage— 
one string prone, one sitting. Second stage—one 
string prone, one kneeling. Third stage—one string 
prone, one standing. Metallic sights. To the winner 
the title of ‘Metallic Sights Gallery Rifle Champion” 
for 1933 at 75 ft., and a gold medal; silver medals to 
second place, and third to tenth, inclusive, bronze 
ays 


. Carl Frank, Rochester, 
5 Dan Burr, Piqua, Ohio 
3. William Haus, Ellwood City, Pa. 
4. O. W. Olson, Silverton, Oreg 


Minn.. 


APRIL, 1933 


. William T. Bryan, Roslyn, Pa 
6. Richard S. Brown, Twelve Mile, Ind. 
. Howard G. Keene, W. Medford, Mass..... 
. L. W. Abrams, Clearwater, Fla. 
. Roy Johnson, Chanute, Kans 


Bulletin No. 26 


INDIVIDUAL GALLERY RIFLE CHAM- 
PIONSHIP (ANY SIGHTS)—50 FT. 
(21 Entries) 


Conditions: Three stages. A stage will consist of 
two strings, each of ten shots for record: First stage— 
one string prone, one sitting. Second stage—one 
string prone, one kneeling. Third stage—one string 
prone, one standing. To the winner the title of “Any 
Sights Gallery Rifle Champion” for 1933 at 50 ft., 
and a gold medal; silver medals to second place, and 
third to tenth, inclusive, bronze medals. 


1. Walter Walsh, Union City, N. J. 
2. Albert Dunagan, Whitefish, Mont..... 
3. Arthur Stacy, Hudson, New York..... 
©. ie Butterworth, Ames, Iowa... 

5. Edward Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind. 

6. Dan Burr, Piqua, Ohio 
7 
8 
9 
0 


588 
586 
584 
583 
. 583 
583 
582 
579 
. 578 
577 


. William T. Bryan, Roslyn, Pa 

. F. E. Border, Woodland, Mich. 

. Clark Luther, Des Moines, Iowa. . 
10. L. R. Shiflett, Jr., Birmingham, 


Bulletin No. 27 


INDIVIDUAL GALLERY RIFLE CHAM- 
PIONSHIP (ANY SIGHTS)—75 FT. 
(16 Entries) 


Conditions: Three stages. A stage will consist of 
two strings, each of ten shots for record: First stage— 
one string prone, one sitting. Second stage—one 
string prone, one kneeling. Third stage—one string 
prone, one standing. To the winner the title of “Any 
Sights Gallery Rifle Champion” for 1933 at 75 ft., 
and a gold medal; silver medals to second place, and 
third to tenth, inclusive, bronze medals. 

587 

587 

586 

584 

582 

582 
os wee 
. 577 
. SF 

577 


1. Emmet Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
2. Edward Dehnert, Lu Verne, Iowa 


3. Dan Burr, Piqua, Ohio... 

4. Roy A. Loder, Erie, Pa. 

5. Nick Altman, Lu Verne, Iowa j 
6. L. R. Shiflett, Jr., Birmingham, Ala... 
7. Mike Altman. Lu Verne, Iowa.,.. 
8. William T. Bryan, Roslyn, Pa. 
9. J. B. Webb, Clearwater, Fla... 
0 


10. C. E. Stodter, Ft. Des Moines, Towa. 


Bulletin No. 28 


TWO-MAN TEAM—50 FT. 
(16 Entries) 


Conditions: Three stages, consisting of two strings 
each, of ten shots for record per man. First stage— 
prone. Second stage—kneeling. Third stage—stand- 
ing. To the winners, silver medals. To the high 
team using iron sights provided they are not the 
winners, silver medals; second to tenth teams, bronze 
medals. 


1. Albert J. 
A. J. Mondschein, 


$82 
576 
1158 
573 
583 


Huebner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 


Nanty Glo, Pa. 


. M. E. Altimus, Sr., 
Nanty Glo, Pa. 


M. E. Altimus, Jr., 


1156 
573 


. Anthony J. Lynch, Hartford, Conn. 
568 


James T. Moran, West Hartford, Conn. 


1141 
563 


. Dana Wallace, Washington, D. C. 
575 


Randolph Grimm, Washington, D. C. 


1138 
565 
572 


1137 
570 
566 


1136 
558 
574 

1132 

. 564 
568 


. Ellis Lea, Morgantown, W. Va. , 
Leonard Skidmore, Morgantown, W. Va. 


. Walter R. Walsh, Union City, N. J. 
Edward Donaldson, Jersey City, N. J. 


. Arthur Shivell, Los Angeles, Calif... 
Kenneth Wilkes, Los Angeles, Calif... . 


Clark A. Luther, Des Moines, Iowa 
Franklin D. West, Des Moines, Iowa 
1132 
560 


. Walter Bennett, Dayton, Ohio 
. 567 


Clarence Peters, Dayton, Ohio..... 
1127 


10. E. M. Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa. . 
W. O. Boian, Des Moines, Iowa 


Bulletin No. 29 
TWO-MAN TEAM—75 FT. 
(9 Entries) 


Conditions: Three stages, consisting of two strings 
each, of ten shots for record per man. First stage, 
prone. Second stage, kneeling. Third stage, stand- 
ing. To the winners, silver medals; high team using 
iron sights, provided they are not the winners, silver 
medals; second to tenth teams, bronze medals. 


1. Howard G. Keene, West Medford, Mass.. . 563 
Arthur L. Elliott, Boston, Mass. .. 574 


1137 
562 
. 571 
1133 


-- $63 
. 564 


1127 


-. 558 
. 567 


1125 
$47 
550 

1097 


-. $33 
. 561 


1094 


. 541 
553 


1094 


. 554 
501 


1055 


.. $32 
. 499 


1031 


. Harold P. Sorensen, Lu Verne, Iowa 
Lyell W. Miller, Lu Verne, Iowa 


. William T. Bryan, Roslyn, Pa. 
John Rackie, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. L. E. Bulgrin, Owen, Wis...... 
Oscar Anderson, Owen, Wis... . 


. John S. Edwards, Jr., Hackensack, N. J..... 
Robert Clark, Hackensack, N. J... 


. O. W. Olson, Silverton, Oreg. : 
Harry L. Riches, Silverton, Oreg. 


. Mrs. J. B. Webb, Clearwater, Fla... .. ‘ 
Mr. J. B. Webb, Clearwater, Fla........... 


. Blaine R. Goldsburry, Athens, Ohio 
Gordon K. Bush, Athens, Ohio. . 


. Earl J. Miner, Babylon, N. Y. 
John Sullivan, Ozone Park, N. Y. 


Bulletin No. 30 


FATHER AND SON MATCH 
(1S Entries) 


Conditions: Twenty shots each, at 50 feet. Prone. 
Metallic sights. To the winning team, silver medals; 
second to fifth teams, bronze medals. 


Nanty Glo, Pa. 
Nanty Glo, Pa. 


200 
199 
399 


199 
199 


1. M. E. Altimus, Sr., 
M. E. Altimus, Jr., 


Youngstown, Ohio 


. Robert Hughes, i 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Grover Hughes, 
398 
196 
199 


395 


Mich 196 
Mich 197 
393 
198 
195 


393 


193 
199 


Richmond, Calif. 


S ee 
Richmond, Calif. 


es 


Ljutic, 
Ljutic, 


. Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, j 
Christopher Markham, Ypsilanti, 


. Edw. J. Bradley, Brackenridge, Pa. 
Edw. W. Bradley, Brackenridge, Pa. 


. O. W. Hale, Wilmington, Ohio 
C. M. Hale, Wilmington, Ohio 


392 


Moline, Ill. : 191 


. T. H. Baker, 
Moline, Il. 198 


Barton O. Baker, 


389 
198 


. Roy A. Loder, Erie, Pa. 
191 


George R. Loder, Erie, Pa. 


389 
195 
192 


387 


198 
185 


383 


Mass. 
Mass. 


. Charles M. Andrews, Waltham, 
C. Winthrop Andrews, Waltham, 


Davids, Pa. 


. Henry A. Ritter, St. 
St. Davids, Pa 


Henry A. Ritter, Jr., 


29 
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Bulletin No. 32 


AMERICAN LEGION GALLERY INDI- 
VIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP 


(32 Entries) 


Conditions: Open to Legionnaires only. Three 
stages, each consisting of two strings. A string will 
consist of ten shots for record. First stage—one string 
prone, one sitting; second stage—one string prone, 
one kneeling; third stage—one string prone, one 
standing. To the winner, a silver medal; second to 
tenth, bronze medals. 


2 Rw. Rewtiem, Duties, Pa... ......6...... 592 
2. Glenn Stotts, Vancouver, Wash............ 589 
3. H. D. Griffith, Pittsburgh, Pa............. 588 
4. Franklin D. West, Des Moines, Iowa....... 586 
5. W. B. Wilson, Ardmore, Okla.............. 583 
6. Elisha Hudson, Wollaston, Mass. 583 
7. Mark R. M. Gwilliam, Bloomfield, N. - 580 
8. W. O. Boian, Des Moines, Nee 579 
9. Frank Nooney, International Falls, ‘Minn... 578 
10. John G. Hubbard, Allendale, N. J.......... 577 


Bulletin No. 33 


INDIVIDUAL JUNIOR GALLERY 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(49 Entries) 


Conditions: Four stages each oc: ten shots for 
record—prone, sitting, kneeling, and standing. 
Metallic sights. To the winner a silver medal; sec- 
ond to fifth, bronze medals. 


1. G. Swannack, Portersville, Calif.......... 388 
2. Myles Altimus, OE Se 387 
3. John Bonaccorso, Bridgeport, Conn.. . 385 
4. Hal Clagett, Washington, D. C............ 383 
5. Victor Bailey, Portersville, ee 382 
6. Donald Schlaifer, Dundee, ee 381 
7. Fred N. Schmidt, Chicago, Ill............. 381 
8. Lachlan Sinclair, San Francisco, Calif...... 378 
9. A. V. Liutic, Richmond, Calif............ 376 
10. Dana Wallace, Washington, D. C......... 375 


Bulletin No. 34 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOLASTIC 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(163 Entries) 


Conditions: Fort aoe prone, fired in four strings, 
10 shots record eac To the winner the title “‘Inter- 
scholastic Gallery Rifle Champion, 1933,” the Good- 
ing Trophy and a silver medal. Second to tenth, 
bronze medals. Percentage medals. Metallic sights. 


. Thomas Ridge, Elgin, Illinois . 400+ 59 Bulls 
. Randolph Grimm, Wash., D.C... 400+ 9 “ 
. A. V. Ljutic, Richmond, Calif... 399 

. Roger Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio 399 

. Myles Altimus, Nanty Glo, Penn. 398 

Karl Bielser, Tacoma, Washington 397 

Robert Sandager, Lisbon, N. Dak. 397 

. Richard Heiler, Altoona, Penna. 397 

. Victor Bailey, Portersville, Calif. 397 

. Fred N. Schmidt, Chicago, III. 396 


_ 


Bulletin No. 35 
N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL COLLEGIATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
(25 Entries) 


Conditions: Three stages. A stage will consist of 
two strings of ten shots for record: First stage—two 


strings prone. Second stage—two strings kneeling. 
Third stage—two strings standing. To the winner, 
the title ‘Intercollegiate Gallery Rifle Champion, 
1933,” and a silver medal; second to tenth, bronze 
res Percentage medals. 

Don Cook, University of Washington...... 585 
5. Ellis Lea, University of West Virginia..... 578 
3. V. M. Proffitt, University of Missouri... .. . 577 
4. Oswald Helseth, University of Minnesota.. 562 
5. James Frazer, University of Washington.. 551 
6. Don Anderson, University of Washington.. 548 
7. Eugene Ross, Columbus University .. os S47 
= Noel Castle, University of Maryland.... 543 
0 


Oscar T. Neal, George Washington ety 543 
. Walter Schmidt, George Washington Univ... 542 


Bulletin No. 36 
N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL MILITARY 
SCHOOL CHAMPIONSHIP 
(34 Entries) 


Conditions: Three stages. A stage will consist of 
two strings each of ten shots for record: First stage, 
one string prone, one sitting. Second stage, one 
string prone, one kneeling. ird stage, one string 


prone, one standing. To the winner the title “Mili- 
tary Schools Gallery Rifle Champion, 1933,” and a 
silver medal; second to tenth, bronze medals. Per- 
centage medals. Metallic sights. 


1. Charles D. Fuller, Roswell, N. Mex........ 570 
2. George M. Borg, Culver, Ind............. 567 
3. William L. Jacobs, Boonville, Mo......... 565 
4. Louis E. Fazen, Culver, Ind.............. 564 
5. James W. Lobbett, Culver, Ind. ......... 563 
6. Archie Chamberlain, Boonville, Bs Axes 562 
7. Edward Taber, Culver, Ind. ............. 560 
8. Gilbert Sillifant, Culver, Ind.............. 559 
o. BR: L. Eeltin, Boowville, Mo.....:........2. 558 
10. Braxton Campbell, Culver, Ind............ 555 


Bulletin No. 41 


NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL MILITARY 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(57 Entries) 


Conditions: Four Stages: A stage will consist of 
two strings each of ten shots. First stage, one string 
prone, one sitting. Second stage, one string prone, 
one kneeling. Third stage, one string prone, one 
standing. Fourth stage, rapid fire, one string prone, 
one sitting. Metallic sights. To the winner the 
title “National Military Gallery Rifle Champion, 
1933,”’ the trophy and a gold medal; second, a silver 
medal; third to tenth, bronze medals. 


1. John Carlson, Fort Missoula, Mont........ 684 
2. Lawrence Beck, Ft. Benning, Ga.......... 681 
3. Anthony J. Lynch, Hartford, Conn......... 680 
4. H. Klinksiek, Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 678 
5. Charles W. Willis, Ft. Benning, Ga........ 678 
6. James A. Bales, Ft. Benning, Ga......... 678 
7. W. B. Wilson, Ardmore, Okla............. 677 
8. George Van Orden, Philadelphia, Nee 676 
9. Hubert S. Miller, Ft. Logan, Colo......... 674 
10. John Edwards, Jr., Hackensack, N. J....... 673 


Bulletin No. 42 


INDIVIDUAL .22 PISTOL MILITARY 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(14 Entries) 


Conditions: 30 shots. Two strings of five shots 
each slow-fire, one minute per shot. Two strings of 
five shots each. 20 seconds per string, timed-fire. 
Two strings of five shots each, rapid fire, 10 seconds 
per string. To the winner of the match a gold medal, 
a sterling silver medal to the runner-up, and bronze 
medals to the next eight high competitors. 


1. Hubert S. Miller, Fort Logan, Colo. 289 
2. John Carlson, Fort Missoula, Mont. .. .. 278 
3. Charles W. Colston, —. ee. 277 
4. Walter Walsh, ay City, N. J. ee 
5. R. Hf. Ridgely, Philadel hia, Pa... . 268 
6. W. B. Wilson, shne, Okla. eee: 
7. George Van Orden, Philadelphia, Pa....... 260 
8. Russell Meier, St. Louis, Mo... . ve aoe 
9. Thomas A. Dukes, Ft. Snelling, Minn.... 257 
10. F. M. Calmes, Kansas City, Mo. : 256 


Bulletin No. 46 
RAPID-FIRE PISTOL—50 FT. 
(11 Entries) 
Conditions: Four stages. A stage will consist of 
ten shots for record fired on two targets in strings of 


five shots each, rapid-fire. To the winner, a silver 
medal; second to seventh, bronze medals. 


1. F. A. Fuffner, Watertown, S. Dak...... . 386 
2. P. F. Rosenstein, Houston, Tex. are 374 
3. John H. Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y. 368 
4. Hamilton Vreeland, Jr.. Washington, D. C... 363 
5. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis. : . 347 
6. Leo Allstot, Mason City, Iowa ~ 
7. Herbert P. Miller, Rock Island, Ill. 325 


Hubert S. Miller, Fort Logan, Colo., fired in the 
match, but his score is not considered as he used a 
Colt Woodsman .22 pistol, which is not permitted. 


Bulletin No. 47 
RAPID-FIRE PISTOL—20 YDS. 
(7 Entries) 
Conditions: Four stages. A stage will consist of 
ten shots for record fired on two targets in strings of 


five shots each, rapid-fire. To the winner, a silver 
medal; second to fourth, bronze medals. 


1. John F. Reel, Independence, Mo. . S37 
2. Cornelius L. Herb. Sacramento, Calif. 361 
3. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis. 345 


4. Robert W. Schmidt, New York City, N. Y.... 344 


Hubert S. Miller, Fort Logan, Colo., fired in the 
match but his score is not considered as he used a 
Colt Woodsman .22 pistol, which is not permitted. 


Bulletin No. 48 
22 SLOW FIRE PISTOL—S0 FT. 
(22 Entries) 
Conditions: 40 shots for record fired on eight tar- 


gets, five shots on each target. A silver medal to 
the winner; second to tenth, bronze medals. 


2. Bary § S. Menkel, New York “a ¥ Wisse: Bae 
2. John H. Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y....... 367 
3. Nick Lehnen, Medford, NOR esi icig 1 ore 357 
ag aS Landis, Wilmington, Del............ 356 
5. Robert J. Dunbar, Chariton, Iowa....... 353 
6. Frank Hartman, Pittsburgh, Pa............ 343 
7. Harry L. Roop, South Bend, Ind......... 342 
8. L. W. Abrams, Clearwater, Fla........... 342 
9. J. L. Woods, Baltimore, Md........... .. 342 
10. P. F. Rosenstein, Houston, Tex.......... 337 


Bulletin No. 49 


.22 SLOW FIRE PISTOL—20 YDS. 
(29 Entries) 
Conditions: 40 shots for record fired on eight tar- 


gets, five shots on each target. A silver medal to 
the winner; second to tenth, bronze medals. 


1, Cornelius L. Herb, Sacramento, Calif. ooo ae 
2. George C. Knight, Buffalo, N. Y...... . 370 
> B. Reed, Plymouth, Mass. os 368 
4. William Cook, Washington, D. C.... 367 
5. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis.. <seg hs ee 
6. Robert J. Dunbar, Chariton, Iowa......... 360 
7. Robert G. Wyman, Boston, Mass. . 3e8 
8. Harry S. Menkel, New York co a, H.... oe 
9. Albert Mumford, Bogota, N. J. ao ae 
10. John F. Reel, Independence, Mo........... 351 


Bulletin No. 50 
FREE PISTOL—50 FT. 
(20 Entries) 
Conditions: 60 shots for record on twelve targets, 


five shots on each target. To the winner, a silver 
medal; second to tenth, bronze medals. 


1. William Cook, Washington, D. C......... 536 
2. R. S. Marshall, Lima, Ohio Tasuee ee 
3. P. H. Makielski, Mishawaka, Ind......... 513 
4. Leo Allstot, Mason City, Iowa eae 
5. Charles Iovino, Washington, D. C. ....... 509 
6. Robert J. Dunbar, Chariton, Iowa....... 501 
7. John Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y. . 497 
8. Harry S. Menkel, New York City, N. Y... 492 
9. F. M. Calmes, Kansas City, Mo..... 491 
10. L. W. Abrams, Clearwater, Fla............ 488 


Bulletin No. 51 


FREE PISTOL—20 YDS. 
(14 Entries) 
Conditions: 60 shots for record on twelve targets. 


five shots on each target. To the winner, a silver 
medal; second to tenth, bronze medals. 


1. Robert J. Dunbar, Chariton, Iowa 525 
2. William Cook, Washington, D. C. 519 
3. Harry S. Menkel, New York City, N. Y 501 
4. Lewis J. Cullen, Westerleigh, L. I., N. Y. 501 
5. Charles Iovino, Washington, D. C. 500 
6. George C. Knight, Buffalo, N. Y....... 497 
7. Harry J. Black, Des Moines, Iowa : 495 
8. Lloyd Burmeister, Milwaukee, Wis. : 491 
9. Tom Threepersons, Gila, N. Mex. 489 
10. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis. 478 


Bulletin No. 52 


.22 INDIVIDUAL PISTOL CHAMPION: 
SHIP—50 FT. 


(19 Entries) 


Conditions: Three stages, First stage: 10 shots for 
record, slow-fire, fired on two targets, five shots on 
each target. Second stage: 10 shots for record, timed 
fire, fired on two targets in strings of five shots. 
Third stage: 10 shots for record, rapid-fire, fired on 
two targets in strings of five shots. To the winner, 
a gold medal; runner-up, a sterling silver medal; next 
eight high competitors, bronze medals. 


1. Walter Walsh, Union City, N. J. aus aOe 
2. John H. Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y. .. 284 
3. — Feld, Edison, Ohio 284 
4. F. Duffner, Watertown, S. Dak. — 
&. Wilham Cook. Washington, D. C. st aoe 
6. Hubert S. Miller, Ft. Logan, Colo. oe eee 
7. Glenn M. McClellan, Buffalo. N. Y. se ae 
8. Ha S. Menkel, New York City, N. Y.... 274 
9. Frank Hartman, Pittsburgh, Pa. .. 268 
10..D. A. Thimmesch, Dubuque, Iowa tess 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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Bulletin No. 53 


.22 INDIVIDUAL PISTOL CHAMPION- 


SHIP—20 YDS. 
(22 Entries) 


Conditions: Three stages, First stage: 10 shots for 
record, slow-fire, fired on two targets, five shots on 
each target. Second stage: 10 shots for record, timed- 
fire, fired on two targets in strings of five shots. 
Third stage: 10 shots for record, rapid-fire, fired on 
two targets in strings of five shots. To the winner, 
a gold medal; runner-up, a silver medal; next eight 
high competitors, bronze medals. 


. Harry S. Menkel, New York City, N. Y.... 289 
. William Cook, Washington, a ace ee 
. Walter Walsh, Union City, N. J. 283 
Hubert S. Miller, Ft. Logan, Colo....... 279 
. George C. Knight, Buffalo, N. Y.......... 275 
. Glenn H. McClellan, Buffalo, N. Y. 273 
Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio ... 273 
. Harry J. Black, Des Moines, Iowa... 270 
. Robert J. Dunbar, Chariton, Iowa 269 
. Cornelius L. Herb, Sacramento, Calif. 268 
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THIS STUFF, GUNPOWDER 
(Continued from page 11) 


its carbon completely into carbon dioxide, 
while nitroglycerin has too much oxygen. 
By mixing the two substances in proper 
proportions the excess of oxygen in one 
explosive supplies the deficiency in the 
other, and the products of the explosion 
of such a mixture are nitrogen gas, car- 
bon dioxide gas, and water (in the form 
of steam). 

It will be remembered that gunpowder 
is merely a mixture of two fuels and one 
oxidizing agent, whereas guncotton and 
nitroglycerin are definite chemical com- 
pounds. Such compounds in general ex- 


plode more violently than simple black 
powder, and are known as high explosives. 


Moreover, there is a big difference in the 
manner of explosion of a high explosive 
as compared with that of black powder. 
When black powder is ignited it burns 
with very great rapidity, giving off a large 
volume of gas, and this burning is the 
only explosion that occurs. On the other 
hand, many high explosives such as gun- 
cotton, nitroglycerin and T. N. T. can 
be burned without causing any explosion 
at all. A stick of dynamite, for example, 
can be cut up and thrown into a fire bit 
by bit with very little danger of exploding, 
though each piece will burn rather inten- 
sively. In the same way T. N. T. can 
be burned in large quantities without any 
explosion occurring. ; 
What these explosives need to cause 
them to exert their full power is a shock 
which starts a chemical rearrangement of 
the molecules into gas instead of solids. 
This chemical rearrangement is called a 
“detonation.” Once a detonation is started 
in a high explosive, it spreads through the 
entire mass with a sort of wave action 
with great rapidity. The speed of detona- 
tions varies in different explosives, but in 
some it is as high as 7000 yards in a sec- 
ond. A detonating fuze consisting of a 
long thread of T. N. T. encased in a lead 
covering will thus set off almost instantly 
a number of different charges of explosive, 
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separated by considerable distances, if a 
detonating cap is exploded at one part of 
the fuze. Ordinarily the detonation of 
high explosives is started by exploding a 
blasting cap in contact with them. These 
blasting caps contain fulminate of mer- 
cury, a substance that explodes with great 
suddenness and which seems particularly 
well adapted to producing detonations. 
(To be Concluded) 





BACKWOODS RIFLING JOB 
(Continued from page 15) 


bullet, or improvised cherry, was turned 
by a brace held in one hand, while the mold 
was held in the other. The mold as en- 
larged measured .450 inch at the base 
band, and .440 inch at the front band. 

Two kinds of shells were used in the 
gun, both being found to be equally good. 
One was the regular .40-82 shell, expanded 
to take the above bullet; the other was a 
built-up sheg using a 435” bullet. This 
shell was made by soldering on to a slightly 
shortened .40-60 or .40-65 shell, about 1 
inch of a .44-40 shell. The .44-40 was 
slipped over the big shell, and soldered 
fast. The soldered joint was smoothed 
down, the neck reamed out with a knife 
blade to about .435 inch, and the outside 
filed down till the shell would enter the 
chamber. These built-up shells are re- 
markably strong and one was fired 10 times 
before it cracked part-way around at the 
base; this because it was an old shell. The 
soldered joint held perfectly. These shells 
have been fired with 75 grains of black, 
60 grains bulk of du Pont No. 1, 50 grains 
bulk of Schuetzen, and 36 grains bulk of 
No. 80 powder, behind this bullet, which 
weighs 299 grains. A crimper was made 
from an Ideal .38-55 loading chamber. 

The muzzle of the rifle was next filed off 
for about % inch, and the bore counter- 
sunk for about 1/32 inch, with a 31/64 
steel ball, threaded for and turned with a 
Lyman tap in a hand drill, the ball being 
coated with oil and emery. A bullet hav- 
ing a small hole drilled in its base was 
then driven into the barrel flush with the 
muzzle, and a wooden rod with a pin in 
the center at one end was used to spin a 
leather washer, coated with fine emery. 
The steel pin, when placed in the hole in 
the bullet, centered the leather washer so 
that it revolved around the exact center of 
the bore in polishing the muzzle. The re- 
sulting finish was fully as smooth as if 
done at the factory. 

A King’s gold bead and a Winchester 
buckhorn are the sights now on the gun. 
A Marble peep was used for a while but 
was finally removed, as the groups shot 
with the open sights averaged fully as 
good as those with the peep. At 100 yards, 
5-shot groups measuring 354 inches have 


been made several times; at 50 yards, 1}4” 
groups were made, measuring from center 
to center of bullet holes farthest apart. 
Both kinds of shells were used, and .435” 
and .440” bullets. 


SIGHT FOR THE 52 
(Continued from page 8) 


will allow about 34 inch for elevation— 
more, probably, than you will ever need 
for the .22 rifle. 

If you find the width of the service leaf 
objectionable, and have an old Krag sight 
lying around, use its leaf with the Spring- 
field base. It is not so wide, and will fit 
the base perfectly—at least this has been 
my experience with the sights mentioned. 

Another wrinkle may be employed, too: 
Make a new sight-slide, about twice as 
long as the regulation slide, and bend it 
near its middle to a right angle, as shown 
in Figure 3. Two sighting apertures are 
indicated; one (the upper in the sketch) 
for use with the leaf upright, the other 
with leaf folded down. Careful measure- 
ment should be taken before this second 
aperture is drilled, so that both apertures 
will be correct. 


KENTUCKY RIFLE STOCKS 
(Continued from page 7) 


his doorway. When the rifle was im- 
properly or awkwardly hung, the small 
difference in time required to get it into 
action often meant to the frontiersman 
the difference between life and death. 

In the hands of a powerful man, out- 
numbered and lacking time to reload, the 
heavy rifle was still a terrible weapon when 
used as a club. The pioneer seldom used 
the butt of his rifle in a fight, for several 
reasons. First, the stock not being de- 
signed for use as a war club, was very 
likely to break off at the lock or grip. 
Second, there was not time in such des- 
perate conflicts to reverse a long rifle so 
that the butt could be used. Third, no ad- 
vantage would have been gained by re- 
versing the rifle and using the butt, be- 
cause the barrel, being the heaviest part 
of the rifle, was more effective as a weapon 
than the butt. J. Fenimore Cooper did 
much to immortalize the American pio- 
neer and his rifle, but he surely misin- 
formed a lot of people when he led them 
to believe that the pioneer’s rifle would 
still be fit for use as a firearm after an 
Indian had been killed with the butt. He 
gives this impression in his book, “The 
Last of the Mohicans,” where the scout, 
Natty Bumppo, brains an Indian with the 
butt of his pet rifle, “Killdeer,” and then 
continues to use this rifle for the rest of 
his life. 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET. BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS—ALL QUES TIONS ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 
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Inexpensive Target Training 


E NOW have available an assort- 

ment of .22-caliber target rifles to 

suit any purse, and no one having 
the necessary ambition need deny himself 
or his boy real target training. I refer to 
well-stocked, fully-equipped target rifles 
rather than plinking rifles. Three “‘five- 
dollar-bills” will buy rifle, target sights, 
shooting sling, and the initial supply of 
targets and ammunition. The excellent 
line of low-priced, single-shot, bolt action 
rifles now on the market has made this 
possible. 

A 50-ft. range serves as well as any 
longer range, and is easier to locate. 
N. R. A. 50-ft. practice targets are in- 
expensive. Another advantage of the 
short firing distance is that the inexpen- 
sive .22 Short ammunition may be used 
without any appreciable handicap in the 
matter of accuracy. Even in barrels cham- 
bered and rifled for the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge, the difference in accuracy can- 
not be detected at 50 feet, at least not 
during the training stage. The .22 Short 
costs $2 per 1,000 less than the cheapest 
.22 Long Rifle cartridge, and it gives a 
lighter report and less penetration as fur- 
ther advantages. 

The .22 Short smokeless ammunition 
will eventually gas cut the ‘front part of 
a long chamber and cause extraction 
trouble when the normal .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge is later used in that chamber. 
If it takes 5,000 rounds to do this the $10 
saving in ammunition cost will pay for a 
new barrel, or it will buy two of the 
cheaper bolt action rifles. Dry bullets may 
decrease accuracy by plating the bore and 
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thus require frequent use of the cleaning 
rod and the brass brush. There will be 
no particular cleaning difficulty when 
greased bullets and modern noncorrosive 
primers are used. The Lesmok type of 
cartridge is the best to use, and it will 
ensure the minimum erosion of the for- 
ward portion of the chamber. If greased 
Lesmok Shorts are fired exclusively, the 
chamber should last five to ten times as 
long. 

The following 5-shot groups with three 
sizes of Federal cartridges were fired in a 
cheap target rifle equipped with a low- 
priced scope (measured center to center): 
Score 
Possible 
Possible 
Possible 
3 down 


2 down 
1 down 


Group 
0.15" 
0.27” 
0 22” 
0.75” 
0.54” 
0.40” 


Cartridge 
.22 Long Rifle Xcess Speed 
.22 Short Xcess Speed 
.22 Short Xcess Speed 
.22 BB Cap 
.22 BB Cap 
.22 BB Cap 

N. R. A. members may obtain free in- 
struction in rifle shooting through the 
Junior Division of the National Rifle As- 
sociation. The Small Bore Rifle Hand- 
book gives some very helpful training in- 
formation, and it is furnished gratis upon 
request to N. R. A. Headquarters. In- 
struction books on pistol and revolver 
shooting are also available, at 50 cents per 
copy. 

Thanks to the N. R. A. 25-ft. pistol 
target, very economical pistol practice is 
also possible, with low-priced ammunition 
in cheap but accurate handguns costing 
from $10 to $20. The targets are inexpen- 
sive and the extremely cheap noncorrosive 
BB Caps as well as .22 Shorts may be 
effectively used over the short 25-ft. range. 


On account of the several chambers in 
the revolver the rate of chamber erosion 
is decreased to one-sixth, one-eighth, or 
one-ninth that of a rifle or pistol accord- 
ing to the number of chambers in the re- 
volver cylinder. The saving in ammu- 
nition cost will pay for a new cylinder be- 
fore the original one is ruined. When 
short cartridges are used in a Long Rifle- 
caliber revolver chamber the jump of the 
bullet is increased, and consequently all 
revolvers will not perform well with the 
very short BB Caps. However, any re- 
volver should be sufficiently accurate at 
25 feet with the .22 Short Lesmok 
cartridge. 

The .22 Breech Bullet Cap has a 20- 
gr. bullet loaded in a gilding metal case 
less than 14 inch long. The length from 
the base to the nose-taper is not over 3% 
inch, or half that of the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge. In other words, the jump of 
this bullet in a revolver is 34 inch greater 
than that of the 40-gr. Long Rifle bullet. 
The muzzle velocity is about half that of 
the high-velocity Long Rifle bullet, or 700 
f.-s. in a rifle, and probably about as much 
in a revolver with 6” barrel. 

At its low velocity the light bullet is 
not as greatly deformed as might be ex- 
pected, and in an accurately aligned re- 
volver it is surprisingly accurate. It costs 
just half as much as the lowest priced .22 
Long Rifle cartridge and has the further 
advantage (for home practice) of giving 
very light report and minimum penetra- 
tion. Also its lighter charge of smokeless 
is less objectionable when fired in any 
range which is poorly ventilated. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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The saving of 50 per cent in cost alone 
makes the modern noncorrosive BB Caps 
worth a trial in low-priced pistol or re- 
volver. It is too short to be conveniently 
loaded in most rifles. As a boy I regu- 
larly killed English Sparrows with BB 
Caps in the Winchester No. 4 bolt action 
rifle, shooting offhand from the ground to 
the high ridge and cupola of a large hip- 
roof barn. We also fed quantities of 
C. B. Caps through the magazine of our 
first Marlin repeating rifle, which was 
chambered for the .22 Short and rifled 
with a slow twist. The .22 Conical Bullet 
Cap is loaded with the 29-gr. .22 Short 
bullet at the same velocity as the BB 
Cap. The C. B. Cap costs about $1 more 
per 1,000. I have not tried it in hand- 
guns. Being slightly longer, its heavier 
bullet has less jump in a revolver, but I 
believe it will deform as readily and prove 
no more accurate than the BB Cap. 

The .22 Short uses a bullet of about 30 
grains weight, loaded in a gilding metal 
case about 3<-inch long, to give a muzzle 
velocity of about 950 f.-s. in rifles and 
around 825 f.-s. in handguns. The jump 
of the bullet is about 14-inch greater than 
that of the .22 Long Rifle bullet in re- 
volvers. 

The light report of these cheaper car- 
tridges and the new short-range pistol 
target have enabled me to enjoy regular 
target practice in our home basement on 
evenings and on inclement winter days. 
Recently I tried several handguns with 
the cheaper ammunition mentioned above 
and also with the standard .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge for a comparison. This was all 
fired in 10-shot strings offhand at 25 feet 
on the 25-ft. Standard American target 
under artificial light. 

None of the various handguns was ex- 
actly zeroed and groups rather than scores 
were obtained. None of the 10-shot groups 
was correctly centered to give the highest 
score of which the individual group was 
capable, and only when the groups were 
approximately centered was the direct 
score noted. Only one brand of ammuni- 
tion was used, as it was not desired to 
compare makes. All the ammunition used 
was of Federal make. The results indicate 
what any average shooter or handgun 
marksman might expect under similar con- 
ditions. 
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H. & R. Single Action Sportsman, 6” 
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H. & R. U.S. R. A. Single Shot, 7” barret 
.22 Long Rifle Lesmok » See 87 
.22 Short Xcess Speed..... 2.1% *“ 
.22 BB Cap 
S. & W. 1891 Single Shot, 10” barrel 


right 


.22 Long Rifle Lesmok. . .0” 87 
.22 Long Rifle Xcess Speed. 1.5” “ 78 
.22 Short Lesmok....... a 83 
.22 Short Xcess Speed... . si 

.22 BB Cap J 5 . 


Colt Ace Autoloading Pistol, 43%” barrel 


.22 Long Rifle Lesmok... 1.8” group 
.22 Long Rifle Xcess Speed 1.5” “ 

It will be noted that the BB Caps and 
the .22 Short Lesmok performed practi- 
cally as well as the .22 Long Rifle, except 
that the BB Cap did not shoot well in the 
Iver Johnson revolver, and the .22 Short 
did not do as well in the H. & R. revolver. 
The high-velocity .22 Short did not shoot 
well in any arm, indicating perhaps an un- 
balanced load as far as handguns are con- 
cerned. The average group sizes ran very 
even for the three types of cartridges at 
this range, being 1.6-inch for the .22 Long 
Rifle, 1.8-inch for the .22 Short Lesmok, 
and also 1.8-inch for the BB Cap. 
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THE NEW X-RING CENTRIFUGAL 
BULLET TRAP 

OR several months I have been shoot- 

ing into two X-Ring Centrifugal 
Bullet Traps. The smaller one has been 
used in our basement in .22-caliber 
practice. The larger and heavier model 
has been used outdoors with the heaviest 
revolver and pistol cartridges and with the 
Zip and other reduced loads in high-power 
rifles. These bullet catchers have been very 
satisfactory. 

The bullet stop itself, which is a steel 
strap bent into a scroll, has enough spring 
or yield to allow bullet metal to become 
smeared along the flange-groove of the re- 
movable side-plates. The joint seams in 
the funnel also become smeared with lead, 
and under certain angles of fire, a back 
spatter through the target paper results. 
I was not overly critical of these minor 
faults because the traps did their job of 
stopping any and all bullets fired into 
them very well indeed. 

I am still regularly using these traps and 
see no good reason for changing to the 
new model as long as they continue to give 
good service. Occasionally it is necessary 
to remove the side-plates and remove the 
accumulated bullet metal, which is a simple 
chore. 

However, “X-Ring Products” is an en- 
terprising outfit and the company has 
brought out a much improved bullet trap. 
The new trap also uses the scroll-shaped 
stop designed to make the bullet go round 
and round, chasing its tail, until its energy 
is entirely expended. When it gets tired 
of playing tag with itself the bullet drops 
out of the bottom of the trap. 


Any force the bullet now has is that im- 
parted solely by gravity, and, of course, 
that is no more than it acquires when 
dropped from the hand. Only a light tin 
can is used as a receptacle for the spent 
bullet metal. This is firmly attached to the 
bottom of the trap by merely a one-eighth 
turn, making its removal both quick and 
easy. As the bullet follows the scroll and 
continues its centrifugal motion it loses 
weight (as well as energy) from friction, 
and pistol bullets are separated from their 
jackets. Such bullets as the .45 A. C. P. 
and Super .38 Colt are ground up into 
particles of various sizes, or from a slightly 
reduced lead core down to dust. 

The improved scroll of the new X-Ring 
trap has no side-plates and no chance to 
spring, as it is a solid casting made heavy 
where the most strain comes. It is ar- 
ranged in horizontal position instead of 
vertically as the former trap, and it is 
entirely closed except for the opening at 
the bottom through which the bullet falls 
after its energy is spent. It is a very simple, 
effective and convenient arrangement. It 
is compact, needs no packing and needs 
no cleaning. 

The stand has also been improved. The 
three long pipes formerly used as legs have 
been supplanted by a tripod arrangement 
consisting of one long pipe and a shorter 
pair held in a socket casting, which latter 
slides on the long leg to change the angle 
of the bullet receiver. It is held by two 
set screws. The receiver part also slides 
on the long leg to permit adjusting the 
height of the target. Because the weight 
of the receiver part serves to bind its 
socket on the long pipe, it will remain at 
any point desired without drawing up the 
two set screws provided for anchoring it. 
This makes for great convenience in ad- 
justing the height. 

The funnel as now made is longer and 
the slope of its walls are accordingly less 
abrupt, serving to make back spatter un- 
likely. It is difficult to obviate back spatter 
entirely, but it is practically accomplished 
in this design. I finally succeeded in get- 
ting a spatter of lead to come back through 
the target paper by firing a .22 bullet ob- 
liquely into the lower right rear part of fhe 
funnel. Ordinarily, this would not happen 
because the mouth of the funnel would 
normally be aligned with the line of fire. 

Attached to the mouth of the funnel 
there is a light bracket on the bottom and 
another at the top ensuring a very even 
light on the target. These brackets extend 
forward from the funnel mouth and shield 
the lamps which are held in shock-absorb- 
ing arms. The target is held in a protected 
spring clip at the top and just inside the 
mouth. 

The arrangement of the trap and its 
tripod makes for stability. The heavier 
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loads caused only a quiver from the im- 
pact of their heavy or high velocity bullets. 
The .45 A. C. P. could be heard dropping 
into the tin receptacle after an appreci- 
able lapse of time following the shot. Oc- 
casionally two or three bullets would hang 
up on the ledge surrounding the exit hole 
until a following bullet dislodged them. 
As there are no joints or open seams there 
was no escape of dust or powdered lead 
as is common with the former X-Ring 
trap. 

The .45 A. C. P. service load was fired 
directly into the trap opening at extreme 
short range, and also at an angle from a 
distance of 12 yards. The most powerful 
pistol load we had was the Remington 
high-velocity Super .38.Colt cartridge driv- 
ing its 130-gr. jacketed bullet at 1,300 f.-s. 
muzzle velocity. This load gives greater 
penetration than any other handgun car- 
tridge. The new X-Ring trap seemed to 
accept the bullet of this load as a matter 
of course. 

The new X-Ring trap with its two light 
sockets, above and below, its convenient 
target clip, its positive bullet stop, its con- 
venient bullet metal receptacle and its 
convenient height adjustment, provides a 
completely equipped indoor range for 
standing target practice. It is a lot of 
practical range equipment for $20. 


THE .22 SUPER-X SHOT CARTRIDGE 


IHE Western Cartridge Company has 

improved the .22 rim-fire shot cartridge 
by using the noncorrosive primer and high- 
velocity powder of their .22 Long Rifle 
(Super-X) cartridge. About 25 grains 
weight of No. 12 chilled shot are loaded 
in a necked-down portion of the case, 
which is crimped to close the muzzle and 
retain the shot, as there is no wad on top. 
This makes the cartridge cone-shaped at 
the business end. I expect a further pur- 
pose of the heavy crimp is to get sufficient 
resistance for burning the powder. The 
cartridge is about 1 inch long, or the same 
length as the .22 Long Rifle cartridge, but 
the shot cartridge case is nearly % inch 
longer than the regular case. 

I counted 100 pellets in one charge and 
the pellets did not appear to be particularly 
uniform in size. Fired in a 24” rifled bar- 
rel at 10 yards the pattern covered a Sat- 
urday Evening Post and most of them 
penetrated the entire magazine, which in- 
dicates how thin our national journals 
have become. There were plenty large 
holes in the pattern to miss a flock of Eng- 
lish sparrows. At one-half the range, or 
5 yards, the dense center of the pattern 
measured 2 inches, the dependable area 
about 4 inches and the total pattern 8 
inches. At 10 yards only one pellet hit the 
1%” Plinker Target in 3 shots. At 5 
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yards several hit it but the thin end-grain 
wood was not broken. At 3 yards the tar- 
get was shattered. The penetration in pine 
seems to be % inch at 1 inch from the 
muzzle. At this distance it failed to pene- 
trate a 34” pine board, but cleanly per- 
forated a 3%” board. The 3%” board re- 
mained whole, or “holeless,’ when the 
muzzle was withdrawn 12 inches. The 
spread at 1” range was % inch, and at 
1-foot range it was about an inch in 
breadth. 

The shot failed to penetrate the sides of 
a coffee tin at 5 yards, and at 3 yards, but 
most of the charge penetrated the bottom 
of the can when placed 1 foot from the 
muzzle. Several charges failed to break a 
heavy bottle at 3 yards, and a single charge 
tried on flat glass also failed. Soft coal 
and apples were shattered at 1-yard range, 
but failed at 5-yards range. Hard coal re- 
mained undamaged at l-yard range and 
was only surface-chipped at 1-foot range. 

The above experiences are given to save 
from possible disappointment those read- 
ers who might be inclined to feel too opti- 
mistic about the effectiveness of these 
small charges of fine shot. I would prefer 
BB Cap bullets for small-game killing at 
short range, except where extremely light 
loads are imperative. I did find one prac- 
tical use for these shot cartridges, however. 
Because of their lack of range and power, 
they are safe to use in aerial plinking prac- 
tice. I enjoyed a session in the basement 
on tossed coal, apples and tins which 
would have been too dangerous with any 
other load, not excluding BB Caps. These 
shot cartridges might be useful for killing 
mice or even rats and snakes in a build- 
ing. I have killed sparrows and even a 
stalked snipe with the old .22 Long shot 
cartridge. I have also ineffectively ruffled 
the feathers of black birds and jays with 
them. 

The rifled bore becomes leaded from 
shot, but it is easily removed with the 
brass bush. After firing 50 shot-cartridges 
the first cleaning patch brought forth a 
couple dozen flattened pellets. Two 
strokes of the brass brush dislodged all the 
remaining lead. 

The improvements in the new Western 
shot cartridge include the following: A 
heavier shot charge, a higher velocity, a 
nonfouling primer, and a shape of car- 
tridge which will permit magazine use. I 
have used these new Western shot car- 
tridges in box magazine and tubular maga- 
zine without a bobble. 


THE NEW LYMAN MOUNT 


HE Lyman micrometer target mount 
is now made only with 1%4-minute 
“click” detents to- provide fine units of 
adjustment, which is important in match 





shooting and not undesirable in small-game 
shooting. The new mount also greatly 
increases the efficiency of the 438 Field 
Scope on game or target. 

The adjusting sleeves or dials are gradu- 
ated with 25 marks each representing 4 
minutes of angle or two “clicks” with the 
new type sleeves. There was very little 
play or slack in the one I tried. The 
stem itself has a long vertical register or 
zero mark and short cross marks to in- 
dicate complete turns of the sleeve, but 
these are so coarse (enamel filled) it is 
easy to become confused in counting the 
turns of the sleeve and make an error of 
12.5 minutes in notating, reading, or mak- 
ing adjustments with this stem scale as a 
guide. There is no chance for error with 
the sleeve graduations and the “clicks” 
themselves are accurate and perfectly re- 
liable. 

In this Lyman mount a 4-point system 
of suspension is employed. That is, there 
are two opposing springs which hold the 
scope against the vertical and lateral ad- 
justing screws respectively, each being 
directly opposite its opposing member. 
Contact of the tube with the elevation 
screw is assured by the spring plunger in 
the bottom of the mount, and the spring 
plunger in the left side of the mount serves 
the same function in relation to the lateral 
screw. 

The ends of the screws are faced off 
accurately at right angle to their axes, 
but the scope pivots on the front mount 
and its surface is curved so that as the 
scope is moved in either plane its contact 
with the adjusting screw in the other plane 
must inevitably be affected also. Absolute 
separation of lateral and vertical move- 
ments can be accomplished only by con- 
fining one direction of movement to each 
mount, or, in other words, using the rear 
mount for elevation changes only. 

Practically speaking, we are interested 
in results more than in methods. In the 
new Lyman mount careful manufacturing 
methods and application have practically 
eliminated inadvertent movements. The 
accuracy of the new mount was a pleasant 
surprise to me, as I began using it under 
the handicap of a prejudice against its 
design in general. Its accuracy and de- 
pendability may be commonly overlooked, 
but these qualities are as important to the 
shooter as the convenient “clicks” and the 
fine units of adjustment, which are merely 
complement features of fine control. 

In my check at 50 yards I used a 12- 
pound rifle on the sandbag rest to guard 
against changes in the zero of the rifle it- 
self. The centers of 10-shot groups were 
used as measuring points. A group was 
fired at “A” for zero location. The top 
screw was then turned out 20 “clicks” to 
read “10-E.” The new group center was 
directly above the old a distance of 2.5 
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inches, indicating that on the 7.2-inch base 
the dial marks and “clicks” represent 
Y inch and % inch changes, respectively, 
rather than %4-minute and '%-minute 
units. 

Now the elevation screw was returned 
38 “clicks,” or 18 “clicks” past the “O-E” 
reading for group “A.” The center of 
group “C” was in direct line with those of 
groups “A” and “B” and exactly 38 x .125 
inch below “B” and exactly 18 x .125 inch 
below group “A.” 

Similarly the lateral screw was turned 
out 20 “clicks” and the center of group 
“D” landed 2.5 inches to the right of 
group center “A.” It was now returned 
34 “clicks,” or 14 “clicks” past the origi- 
nal zero, and the new group center “E” 
was placed 34 x .125 inch to the left of 
“D” and 14 x .125 inch to the left of “A” 
on the 50-yard target. Here the first and 
only inadvertent movement was obtained. 
In returning 34 “clicks” or 17 graduations 
laterally from “D” to “E” there was an 
inadvertent vertical drop of % inch, equal 
to 2 “clicks” on the elevation screw. This 
may have been due to change in position, 
light or rifle zero, because later trials gave 
perfect alignment. Combination move- 
ments with both screws, such as 18 “clicks” 
Left plus 25 “clicks” Up and 15 “clicks” 
Right plus 30 “clicks” Up, checked per- 
fectly in locatio and coalignment of group 
centers at 50 yards. 


THE BUCKEYE TUBE SIGHT 


TUBE sight qualifies as a metallic 

sight under N. R. A. rules because it 
contains no glass. Outwardly it resembles 
a telescope sight as the tube is used in 
regular scope mounts. There is an aper- 
ture at the rear end and another aperture 
or a post at the front end and the distance 
betweeen the two constitutes the sighting 
base. In the middle of the tube are dia- 
phragms to cut out light reflections. 

The length may be anything from a foot 
to a yard. The shorter models weigh as 
much as a target scope and the longer 
ones are nearly a pound heavier. The long 
ones are hard to hold in a side wind as 
they double the broadside area of the 
rifle. They are unhandy, clumsy and un- 
gainly at best and are usually joined in the 
middle (in two 18” sections) to make for 
portability. The short models are as light 
and convenient as scope sights but they 
have a short-sighting radius, or about one- 
half the regular sighting base of peep 
sights. 

_ The advantage of the tube sight is that 
it cuts out all glare and conflicting side 
lights between front and rear sights. Fur- 
ther, its sight line is coincidental with that 
of the scope so that a stock built for the 
glass sight is exactly right for the metallic 
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sight as well. In the full length (usu- 
ally 30 to 36 inches) it is the most accu- 
rate form of metallic sight. Apertures at 
the rear and sighting devices in front are 
threaded to the tube, and are therefore 
conveniently interchangeable. 

The disadvantages are: Increased bulk 
and weight of shooting equipment, greater 
wind resistance, some loss in ligh and a 
considerable loss in view which makes it 
difficult to find the target. This matter 
of locating the target may be mastered 
by practice. I have a very good tube 
sight with convenient take-down joint and 
a number of interchangeable apertures, 
both front and rear. Some years ago when 
I was using it regularly I found I could 
employ it successfully in plinking tin cans 
and bottles floating on the sluggish Mo- 
shannon. 

Since that time a commercial tube sight 
has been placed on the market by the 
Buckeye Tube Sight Company of Dela- 
ware, Ohio. Some months ago I received 
a sample for trial. It is a 54” pipe (34 
inch outside diameter) 36 inches long and 
jointed in the middle by a threaded cou- 
pling for take-down purposes. The rear 
aperture (about 1 mm.) is cupped about 
3% inch deep and the front aperture (about 
1/16 inch) is set back 3% inch, leaving the 
sight radius nearly 35 inches. Except at 
the bottom, there is a 3/32 inch opening 
surrounding the disc of the front aperture, 
which space increases the light and the 
view as an aid to finding the target. Front 
and rear apertures may be _ enlarged 
slightly with a small broach if desired, or 
an extra set may be used as they are a part 
of the detachable knurled caps screwed 
on both ends of the tube. There is a dia- 
phragm 3 inches from the peep hole and 
another at the coupling in the middle of 
the tube. 

This Buckeye tube sight is equipped with 
Fecker scope mounts. The front mount 
is anchored by means of a collar and a 
screw. The collar has an arm which en- 
gages a slot in the plunger at the top of 
the mount and thus provides for a limited 
slide of the tube in the mount as well as 
preventing rotation of the tube and tilting 
of the sight disc. The adjusting radius is 
determined by the distance separating the 
two mounts, as in a target scope sight, and 
with the long tube this distance may be 
any length, from the usual 7.2 inches be- 
tween centers to that of the length of the 
rifle barrel. The dovetail bases should be 
separated as widely as is practical, as this 
gives greater stability, finer units of ad- 
justment with any mounts, and a more 
constant zero, providing both bases are on 
the barrel as they should be. 

I tried the Buckeye on a standard scope 
base length of 7.2 inches and in spite of 
this short base and of the high winds pre- 
vailing at this season, I experienced no 


particular difficulty in zeroing it. At 50 


yards on the N. R. A. target and on a 234” 
black our groups were larger than those 
obtained with the target scopes and about 
the same as those obtained with the best 
aperture sights on the same rifle. 


THE NEW REDFIELD GLOBE SIGHT 


OME months ago the Redfield Gun 

Sight Corporation sent me a new globe 
sight with several aperture and post in- 
serts. The sight appeared fine for aiming, 
but the hood lock was inconvenient and 
that of the inserts was unreliable. It 
was impossible to change inserts without 
greatly changing the zero of the rifle, and 
I could not recommend it. Sometime 
later the makers admitted the sight was 
impractical and said they were replacing 
every one of those sold with a new design 
of globe sight. 

This new sight is an improvement on 
the 17-A design and is very similar to 
the Lyman sight in appearance. It 
has a long tube to deepen the shading of 
the sight and a large diameter to admit 
plenty of light at the front end. A flange 
is used at the end which faces the eye to 
cut out undesirable light rays and thus 
sharpen the silhouette of post or aperture. 
The large tube looks both neat and busi- 
nesslike on the muzzle of my 52 Win- 
chester. 

There is a knurled collar threaded in 
the face of the tube which holds the in- 
serts in place. It is only partially un- 
screwed to release them. The tube is cross- 
slotted to permit inserting the various 
sight discs from the top. Each has a pro- 
jection on opposite sides to correspond 
with slots of similar size in the tube. 
Screwing in the lock collar forces these 
projections into their slots. Because the 
slot and projection on the left side is 
larger than those on the right side, it is 
impossible to insert any disc incorrectly. 
The whole arrangement is very well de- 
signed, being neat and efficient and most 
convenient. 

The seven aperture inserts include a 
bead, two posts, .063 and .100 inch, and 
four apertures, .070, .095, .110 and .125 
inch. The inserts are of hardened tool 
steel and very well made. The posts and 
apertures may be changed without effect 
on the zero or point of impact. 

Shooting prone at 50 yards on the 
N. R. A. target, I tried the .110” aperture, 
using the Lyrnan 48-J receiver sight. The 
score was 98 x 100 and the group, 1.44 
inches. Inserting the .100” post and aim- 
ing at 6 o’clock, with no change in zero, 
I scored 99 x 100 with a 1.12” group. 
Similarly, I tried the .063” post, which 
subtends exactly the width of the 50-yard 
black on the target, and got a 1.06” group. 
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On account of change in position or light 
this smaller group was placed on the left 
edge of the 10-ring and scored only 96 x 
100. 


THE LINSSTOP IMPROVED 


HE Linsstop bullet receiver as re- 

viewed last month was not adapted for 
M. C. pistol bullets or the heavier loads. 
At our suggestion it was equipped with a 
baffle plate to so adapt it, and I have re- 
ceived the following report of a test with 
the .45 A. C. P. service pistol: 

“Second test, with changes incorporated 
as you suggested, twenty shots were fired 
without bolting the base and without using 
the sand filler. All lead and spatter re- 
mained inside the box behind the baffle 
plate. The stop rocked very little and 
did not change location as indicated by 
chalk marks on the floor along the base 
plate. 

“Third test, with sand and baffle plate 
and base screwed to floor. The stop with- 
stood shock without any apparent vibra- 
tion. There was no lead splatter and only 
slight signs of sand splatter. After firing 
seventy shots the back plate showed no 
signs of wear in any place.” 

All Linsstop Bullet receivers are now 
equipped with baffle plates to permit use 
of the .45 A. C. P. ammunition. There is 
no change in price. 


KING RED BEAD SIGHTS 


EARLY two years ago I reviewed the 
King ramp sight designed to be se- 
curely attached to the fixed base of the 
Model 1903 Springfield front sight with 
great convenience as no fitting is involved. 
That ramp was equipped with a King red 
bead and with a chromium reflector im- 
bedded at an angle to reflect any light from 
the sky on the face of the bead. 

These King beads seem to absorb a por- 
tion of the light rays and acquire an inner 
glow, as opposed to a surface reflection. 
The bead material is apparently tougher 
than ivory and less brittle than enamel. 
The one I tried, on the Krag, survived the 
rough handling of a hunting trip in the 
Virginia mountains for a week, and with- 
out the protection of a hood on the sight 
or of a case on the rifle. 

The red bead reflector sights are now 
available for any rifle with standard dove- 
tail slots, and they may be obtained with 
or without protecting hoods. They are also 
made in post type .080 inch wide, and may 
be had with or without the reflector and 
of gold metal, as well as of: the red ma- 
terial. Some time ago I received a sample 
equipped with reflector and hood. I had 
my shooting friend, A. A. Hoffman, fit this 
sight to his sporting type 52 Winchester. 
It is slotted on the sides for the hood, 
which is amply long to give a silhouette 
equipped with the rebound block instead of 
effect and amply large to admit plenty of 
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light and also to leave:some space for a 
view about the bead, which is necessary in 
a hunting sight. There is also a shorter 
hood of the same diameter which serves 
to protect the bead without shading it. 
Mr. Hoffman is closely approaching 
three-score years, and this red bead suits 
his aged eyes perfectly. This was clearly 
indicated by his direct score of 183 x 200 
on the N. R. A. 50-yard target using the 
Winchester rear sight and the red bead 
hunting sight at 50 yards. Next to the 
scope, he prefers it to any sight he has 
previously tried in 45 years of hunting. 


Questions and Answers 


VERY week thousands of letters are received at 

N. R. A. headquarters and are routed to the 
eight different Departments. When a letter must be 
relayed for reply to several departments in turn, it is 
subject to delays and interoffice traffic is increased. 
On the other hand, when letters are confined to a 
separate N. R. A. function they can go directly to 
the proper department for final reply and, obviously, 
the office is relieved of unnecessary congestion, likeli- 
hood of loss is lessened and prompt service to the 
member is made possible. 

All questions relating to guns, ammunition, shoot- 
ing, shooting equipment and accessories should be 
confined to separate letters addressed to the Dope 
Bag. When it is desired to include Dope Bag ques- 
tions in general N. R. A. correspondence, such ques- 
tions intended for this department should be written 
on separate paper, marked for the Dope Bag and have 
the member's name and address LEGIBLY PRINTED 
on same. 


THE 1917 MODEL REVOLVERS AND 
LOADS 


Y ARTICLE on “The .45 Auto Rim” in 

the January AMERICAN RIFLEMAN has 
elicited some questions, which I propose to 
answer here for the benefit of all readers. 

N. R. A. members in good standing can 
buy the “U. S. Army Model 1917” revolvers 
from the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, 
Tempo Building No. 5, Room 1633, Wash- 
ington, D. C., providing such handgun pur- 
chase does not conflict with laws in the resi- 
dent state of the member. These 1917 Model 
revolvers are available in good serviceable 
condition and of either Colt or Smith & 
Wesson make. Both are of .45 A. C. P. 
caliber and take the .45 Auto Rim cartridge. 
Both are strong, reliable and accurate re- 
volvers, with 514” barrels and fixed military 
sights. The stocks are of plain walnut and 
the blued finish is rather poor. Their appear- 
ance is not as neat as that of commercial 
models, but either gun represents a sound 
value. With factory ammunition the velocity 
is within 15 f.-s. of that of the autoloading 
service pistol in this caliber. The bore diam- 
eter,.groove diameter, and land width are 
practically the same in both makes, both 
having six grooves. The Colt barrel has a 
16” twist to the left and the S. & W. barrel 
a 14.6” twist to the right. Roth revolvers 
are equipped with butt swivels. 

The Colt Model 1917 revolver is built on 
the New Service frame, and it has a similar 
grip. The cylinder rotates to the right. It 
has the Colt Positive Safety Lock like other 
Colt revolvers. The Colt grip is well adapted 
for absorbing the recoil of heavy loads and 
for fitting fairly large hands or long-fingered 
paws. The gun weighs 234 pounds. The 
D. C. M. price is $14.50. 

The S. & W. Model 1917 revolver is built 
on the large Military Model frame, and it is 
the Patented Safety Lock used in certain 
S. & W. revolvers. The cylinder rotates to 
the left, but it has the additional S. & W. 
ejector-rod lock. The S. & W. grip is well 
adapted for small or short-fingered hands. 











The grip is too thin at the top to make the 
shooting of heavy loads pleasant. The 
S. & W. grip adaptor is of a distinct ad- 
vantage on this gun. The S. & W. weighs 
36% ounces. The D. C. M. price is $16.15. 

To the price quoted for either make must 
be added 50 cents for packing. There is no 
tax. Remittances must be in the form of 
P. O. Money Order and should be mailed 
directly to the D. C. M. office accompanied 
by the member’s N. R. A. card properly 
signed on the back. 

After receiving the 1917 Model revolver it 
may be altered to .45 Colt caliber by having 
a new cylinder fitted at the maker’s factory. 
Because of the longer cylinder required by 
the thinner .45 Colt rim, considerable factory 
fitting of crane or side plate or both is neces- 
sary, and the cost is about $10, It is unde- 
sirable to have the change made because little 
would be gained, in view of the excellent 
ballistics obtained with the 45 A. C. P. and 
with the .45 Auto Rim lead bullets in these 
revolvers. 

Relative to factory ammunition in this 
caliber, there are Remington and Winchester 
.45 Auto Rim cartridges available with lead 
bullets and M. C. bullets, in addition to the 
Peters and U. S. Cartridge Company loads 
mentioned in the article. There is also a 
Western Cartridge Company .45 Auto Rim 
cartridge loaded with M. C. bullet. 

Relative to handloads, the excellent Keith 
bullet, Ideal No. 452423, was not mentioned 
for the simple reason that the experiments 
on which the article was based were con- 
ducted long before the Keith bullet was de- 
signed. It happens that Elmer Keith and 
Chauncy Thomas were responsible for one of 
the Belding & Mull bullets, mentioned, or 
B. & M. No. 454260. 

The load recommended for Ideal bullet 
No. 452423 in the .45 Auto Rim revolver is 
4.5 grains weight Hercules Bullseye. Member 
Herman J. Sebert reports he has settled on 
5.0 grains weight Bullseye behind this bullet 
for his regular load in the .45 Auto Rim. 
Keith himself recommends a maximum load 
of 9.0 grains weight du Pont S. R. No. 80 
powder behind this bullet in the .45 Auto 
Rim. 

45 A. C. P. ammunition loaded in clips 
for use in the 1917 revolvers is listed by the 
D. C. M. at $25.49 (plus 50 cents packing 
charge) per case of 1,200 rounds. The .45 
A. C. P. cartridge may also be used in these 
revolvers without the clips, but the fired cases 
will then have to be punched or picked out 
from each chamber, one at a time. 

“Pistol and Revolver Training” by Col- 
onel Macnab deals with the Service pistol 
and the Model 1917 revolvers. This instruc- 
tion booklet is made available for N. R. A. 
members at 50 cents per copy, through 
N. R. A. headquarters. Stamps accepted. 


THE IDEAL-KEITH BULLETS AND 
LOADS 


HILE I do not recommend the use of 
handguns on game, except in emergen- 
cies, there happen to be a’ few men who are 
experienced hunters, as well as expert shots 
with heavy-caliber handguns, and who, be- 
cause of unusual opportunities arising out of 
their peculiar environment, can use the re- 
volver on game without violating the rules 
of sportsmanship, which prohibit unnecessary 
cruelty. Prominent among these very few 
persons of such rare endowment is our mem- 
ber, Elmer Keith, who is known to our 
readers as a regular contributor to the pages 
of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
I asked Keith about his experiences with 
the series of handgun bullets he designed for 
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the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, and 
which now form a regular part of the Ideal 
line of lead-alloy bullets. He came back with 
a most interesting letter, which follows in 
part: 

“Killing power is a peculiar thing. Ihave 
seen mule deer to go down and stay down 
from my .44 Special and .45 Auto Rim loads 
and have seen the same size deer take a 350- 
grain .400 Whelen bullet through the lungs 
in the same place and run for 300 yards be- 
fore falling as though unhit. There is a limit 
to the amount of shock that any animal’s 
nervous system will stand, and any more 
seems wasted. Paper energy doesn’t mean 
much to me, as too many other items enter 
into it. For one thing, I have noticed that 
a big, flat-point bullet, even at only 1,000 
f.-s. in .44 or .45 caliber (bullet to weigh 
230 to 250 grains), when fired through a 
deer’s heart or lungs, seems to kill just as 
well as many of our rifle cartridges. Maybe 
it is the slap of that blunt end; maybe it is 
the larger hole in the animal. One cannot 
but wonder after he views the results. 

“My .44 Special loads always go clear 
through a deer and usually through an elk 
on lung shots, and they tear 1” to 2” holes 
at exit, and the game bleeds well. I have 
shot deer through the lungs with the Krag 
and .30-’06, 220-grain bullet, the .35 Win- 
chester, .405 Winchester and .400 Whelen, 
also the .250 Savage, .256 Newton 
and others. With some of the extreme high- 
velocity loads the deer has all signs of life 
simply blasted out, but hit with the .30- 
caliber 220-grain loads and with the big guns 
it seems to take them just as long to die as 
from a sixgun slug, even when the liver, 
paunch, and part of the lungs drop out on 
the offside. 

“A heavy sixgun load, at its 1,000 to 1,100 
f.-s. velocity, usually penetrates more than 
most expanding-point, high-velocity rifle bul- 
lets, and I am not so strong for the rifle 
that always blows its missiles to atoms, un- 
less they are to be used on animals no larger 
than deer. For elk, bear, moose and caribou 
I prefer such loads as the .35 Winchester, 
405 Winchester, 35 Whelen, 400 Whelen, 
and the .350 and .375 Magnum. I want the 
longest, heaviest bullet the rifle will handle 
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and at not over 2,400 f.-s. velocity. I have 
had even the 350-grain .400 Whelen W. T. & 
C. W. bullet, from a broadside shot at 80 
yards, completely stop in an elk’s lungs and 
not mark the ribs or meat on the offside of 
the lung cavity and not knock the animal 
down.” 

The loads used by Elmer Keith with his 
bullets are as follows, with remarks as 
quoted from Mr. Keith’s letter: 


(.38-44 Remington cases, 

primers) 

Ideal No. 358429, 172-grain flat base. Use 
discontinued on account of excessive weight 
which makes minimum zero 6 inches high at 
20 yards. 

Ideal No. 358431, 162-grain hollow point. 
Use 7.5 to 8.0 grains weight No. 80 powder 
only. 

Ideal No. 358431, 160-grain hollow base. 
Use 8.0 grains weight No. 80, or 5.5 grains 
weight Pistol Powder No. 5. 

The above loads are used only in the 
S. & W. Outdoorsman, Colt Shooting Master, 
New Service, or Single Action. In other .38 
Special revolvers use the hollow-point or 
hollow-base versions of bullet No. 358429 
with normal charges of No. 80 cr No. 5 
powder. 

(.44 Special, old type primers) 

Ideal No. 429421, 250-grain flat base. Use 
13.0 grains weight No. 80 in Single Action 
Colt only. Use 12.0 grains weight No. 80 
in double-action revolvers. A charge of 6.5 
grains weight No. 5 makes a finely accurate 
target load. This bullet and Keith loads 
kept a dozen men supplied with antelope 
meat during an African expedition. 

Ideal No. 429422, 230-grain hollow base. 
Use 13.0 grains to 14.0 grains weight No. 80 
powder in Single Action Colt only. In other 
.44 Special caliber revolvers use 12.5 grains 
weight No. 80. A charge of 7.5 grains weight 
No. 5 is wonderfully accurate, but it burns 
the thin base band of the hollow-base bullet. 
This 230-grain .44 Special bullet develops 
1,100 f.-s. and 625 ft.-Ilbs. in the Single Ac- 
tion Colt load mentioned. It has been tried 
on elk, deer and bear, killing all quickly. 
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(.45 Auto Rim, old type primers) 


Ideal No. 452423, 240-grain flat base. Use 
9.0 grains weight No. 80. (Use 4.5 grains 
weight Bullseye for target work.) 


(.45 Colt, old type primers) 


Ideal No. 452423, 240-grain flat base. (Use 
12.0 grains weight No. 80, or 5.0 grains 
weight Bullseye.) Keith does not recom- 
mend heavy loads of smokeless in the .45 
Colt on account of the thin metal surround- 
ing the large chamber. He sticks to 43.0 
grains weight FFg black powder behind this 
bullet. In reference to this bullet and No. 80 
powder he writes: “It works well with 14 to 
15 grains but one never knows when trouble 
will develop. I advise sizing all bullets to 
not more than .002 inches over groove diam- 
eter.” 

The maximum loads should be cut % 
grain of No. 80 or 0.3 grain of No. 5 powder 
when the more powerful noncorrosive primers 
are used. 


MUZZLE CLAMPS FOR REST 
SHOOTING 


INCE the appearance of Mr. N. H. 

Roberts’ excellent article on “Rest Shoot- 
ing” in the February American RIFLE- 
MAN, interested members want to know 
how to obtain the various bench rests men- 
tioned by Mr. Roberts. The Bruce rest -and 
the wood portion of the various rests de- 
scribed could be duplicated by following the 
descriptions given in the article. Any car- 
penter worthy of the name would have no 
difficulty in doing so. 

The aluminum muzzle clamps must be cast 
as well as fitted, and these have been made 
available by the Mechanics Arts Department 
of the Berlin Senior High School of Berlin, 
N. H. Mr. R. Towers of that school depart- 
ment has made it possible to furnish the 
clamps for as low as $1.25 plus parcel post 
charges, which average about 10 cents. Any 
reader who desires an aluminum muzzle 
clamp as used by Mr. Roberts in his rest 
shooting may obtain it by sending $1.35 in 
P. O. Money Order to Mr. R. Towers at his 
school address as given above. 


Sold: All Bound Volumes 


All bound volumes of the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
magazine advertised in previous issues have been 
sold. We have already received more orders than 
could be filled. 
limited number of single copies of all issues pub- 
The price 


We do, however, have on hand a 


lished during 1932 (except August) 
“old” 
Orders will be promptly filled as long as the 
quantity lasts. National Rifle Associa- 
tion, 816 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


on these issues is 25c per copy—postpaid. 


Address: 


You can make 
higher scores 


Before your next match, 
clean your gun bore with 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


Will remove all leading, 
metal fouling and powder 
residue and ‘prevent rust. 
Get a 2 oz. bottle from 
your dealer or send 10¢ for 
trial bottle and Gun Clean- 
ing Guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Roll Call of 1933 Firearms Legislation 


Following is additional information to that given in the March issue by the Legislative Division at National Headquarters. 
Those bills listed in the March issue upon which no comment is made here have received no action. 


California 


By Representative Knowland, Assembly Bill No. 3; 
passed by house; no objection to this bill. 

By Representative Scudder, Assembly Bill No. 310; 
reported favorably out of committee; no objection to 
this bill. 

By Representative Martin, Assembly Bill No. 392; 
reported favorably out of committee; no objection to 
this bill. 

By Representative Redwine, Assembly Bill No. 
2062; no committee action reported but examination 
of bill shows it to be satisfactory legislation. 

By Representative Woolwine, Assembly Bill No. 
2209; this bill does not pertain to firearms. 


New Bills 

By Representative Woolwine, Assembly Bill No. 
1992; imposes sales tax of 10 per cent on “‘sporting 
goods.” In view of existing Federal tax of 10 per cent 
we consider such a tax unreasonable. Every effort 
should be made to have this tax reduced to a reason- 
able figure. Referred to Committee on Revenue and 
Taxation. 

By Representative Knowland, Assembly Bill No. 
2324; apparently relates to tear gas guns, shells, and 
grenades. No details. Referred to Committee on 
Crime Problems. 

Georgia 
New Bill 

By Representative Almand, House Bill No. 527; to 
provide a sliding scale tax on dealers in firearms and 
ammunition. The tax is exorbitant; bill should be 
killed; referred to Committee on Ways and Means. 


Illinois 
By Representative Conners, House Bill No. 46, by 
Senator Huebsch, Senate Bill No. 125. Neither will 
be passed in original form. N. R. A. is in touch with 
situation and believes that satisfactory bill can be 


evolved. 
New Bill 


By Representative Woodward, House Bill No. 350; 
a compromise bill, unsatisfactory in several respects. 
It should not be permitted to pass in the form in 
which it was introduced. To Committee on Judiciary. 


Iowa 


By Representative Wright, House Bill No. 189; 

this bill was erroneously reported. Disregard. 
New Bill 

By Representative Wright, House Bill No. 337; 
requires $1 license fee for permit to be granted by 
sheriff to “go armed” with a revolver. Should be 
killed. To Committee on Police Regulations. 

By Representative Mitchell, House Bill No. 446; 
to prohibit carrying of arms, shooting, operation of 
trains and autos on Sunday. To Committee on Sup- 
pression of Intemperance. 


Kansas 


By Senator Krouse, Senate Bill No. 77; Senate Bill 
No. 172 to Judiciary Committee. Both bills reported 
unfavorably by committee. 


New Bilt 


By Representative Hatch, House Bill No. 401; a 
machine gun bill; as amended by committee. this is a 
satisfactory bill. There is no objection to its passage. 


Maine 
New Bill 
By Representative Hanson, House Bill No. 583. 


Provides for permit to possess firearms. This is an 
undesirable bill and should be killed. 


Massachusetts 


By Repreentative Dever, House Bill No. 928; killed 
for present session. 


Minnesota 


By Representative Wright; House Bill No. 189; a 
sensible machine gun bill. There is no objection to 


its passage. 
Nebraska 


By Representative Jackman, House Bill No. 130; 
this bill has been indefinitely postponed and will be 
completely rewritten before it is taken up again. 

By Senator Bullard, Senate Bill No. 83; reported 


unfavorably. 
New York 


By Assemblyman Sargent, Assembly Bill No. 358; 
passed assembly, now held up in Senate Codes Com- 
mittee, which will not report bill to senate for action 
unless forced to do so by the senate. This committee 
is packed 7 to 4 with senators from Police Commis- 
sioner Mulrooney’s territory. 

By Assemblyman Potter, Assembly Bill No. 697; 
amended as requested by N. R. A. and passed. 

By Senator Hanley, Senate Bill No. 213; same bill 
as Assembly No. 358 mentioned above. This situa- 
tion demands fight on the part of every honest shooter 
in New York. 

New Bill 

By Assemblyman Lamont, Assembly Bill No. 1825; 
provides that outside of New York City pistol permits 
shall be good until revoked. Referred to Committee on 


Codes. 
Ohio 


By Representative Dunn, House Bill No. 591; by 
Representative Zoul, House Bill No. 634. Both bills 
are probably dead. 

New Bill 

By Senator Lewis, Senate Bill No. 308; a sane 

machine gun bill; no objection to its passage. 


Oregon 


By Representative Stockdale, House Bill No. 75; 
passed the senate; signed by the governor. 

By Representative Beckman, House Bill No. 284; 
amended as requested by the N. R. A. and passed. 


New Bill 
By Senator Dickson, Senate Bill No. 292; to in- 
crease the penalty for second and third convictions on 
concealed weapon charge. Indefinitely postponed. 


Pennsylvania 
New Bills 
By Representative Shugarts, House Bill No. 110; 
exempts holders of resident fishing licenses from pay- 
ment of fee for pistol permit. A good bill. To 
Committee on Judiciary General. 


By Representative Woodside, House Bill No. 849; 
exempts licensed hunters and fisherman from need of 
pistol permit while actually hunting or fishing or en 
route. An excellent bill. It should be passed. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Game. 


South Carolina 
New Bill 
By Representative Porter, House Bill No. 381; ab- 
solutely prohibits use of pump guns and automatic 
shotguns for hunting. Referred to Committee on Fish 
and Game. 


South Dakota 
New Bill 


By Joint Committee on Uniform Laws, House Bill 
No. 223. The Uniform Firearms Act. Action in- 
definitely postponed. 


Tennessee 


By Senator Howard, Senate Bill No. 44. There is 
no objection to the passage of this bill. 


Texas 
New Bilis 

By Representatives Greathouse and Burns, House 
Bill No. 507; intended as a machine gun bill this is so 
worded as to include many semiautomatic sporting 
rifles, including .22 rimfire. This bill needs con- 
siderable amendment or it should be killed. 

By Senator Small, Senate Bill No. 200; another 
mpchine gun bill. It needs some change in definition 
which Senator Small is willing to make. There is 
then no objection to this bill. 


Washington 
New Bills 


By Representatives Lanz. Richmond and Brown, 
House Bill No. 256. The Uniform Firearms Bill. It 
appears unlikely that this or any other antifirearms 
legislation will be passed and signed by the governor. 

By Representative Brown, House Bill No. 405; 
makes it unlawful for aliens and ex-convicts to have 
firearms and provides added penalties for commission 
of crimes while armed. 

By Representative Richmond, House Bill No. 287; 
provides minimum penalty of 20 years for possession 
of machine guns when committing a crime. Passed 
both houses; vetoed by governor. 


Wisconsin 
New Bill 


By Committee on Judiciary, House Bill No. 137. A 
machine gun bill satisfactory as amended. 


Wyoming 
New Bills 


By Representative Logan, House Bill No. 200. The 
Uniform Firearms Act. Killed in committee. 

By Senator Hunter, Senate Bill No. 108. Provides 
for recording and registration of certain facts con- 
cerning possession and sale of firearms. Passed by 
senate, sent to house. This bill should be killed. 





Here are good reasons for having some one fill in this coupon below. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


I believe in the aims and purposes of the N. 


services to members. 


R-4-33 


I certify that I am a citizen of the United States over 18 years of age. 
Attached is remittance of $3.00, $1.50 of which is for a year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
Please send me a membership card, one of the sterling “annual member” lapel buttons, copies of the latest price lists and 


enter my subscription to begin with the next issue. 
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gy a ee ee MEMBERSHIP NO. 


NOTE: If a year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN (cost $3.00) without membership in the Association is desired, 
the above endorsement need not be made. 







R. A. and desire to support the good work as well as to avail myself of its 
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The Arms Chest is an open market trad- 
ing post where manufacturers, distributors, 
purveyors of professional services, and our 
own readers may cry their wares to fellow 
sportsmen at a modest cost. Returns are 
uniformly excellent—scores of advertisers 
have reported truly phenomenal results. 

Advertisements for The Members Ex- 
change are accepted from members only, 
for their individual and personal transac- 
tions exclusively, at 7¢ per word, name 
and address included, minimum charge 





THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 


For N. R. A. Members only, for their 
individual and personal transactions. This 
section provides a quick, inexpensive means 
for disposing of guns and accessories no 
longer needed, or for the purchase of more 
suitable similar items. We urgently request 
that a full description be given of every 
article offered, and its condition, for trans- 
actions of this sort must be based entirely 
on good faith and mutual satisfaction. De- 
liberate misrepresentation will of course re- 
sult in immediate expulsion from N.R.A. 
membership. 


—_——8 
FOR SALE 





ONE IMPORTED, gold inlaid 12 gauge special 
Skeet gun, cost $385, sell $145. Three 
Charles Daly 12 ga., 30-30 rifle, three barrel guns, 
brand new $125 each. One J. P. Sauer three barrel 


12 ga. 30-40, cost $375, sell $175. Hornig, 11 Rolling | 


St., Lynbrook, N. Y. 4-3 





TELESCOPE A-S, excellent $18; Remington Hep- | 


trigger, action and bore A-l. 
L. B. Close, Leevining, Mono 


burn 32-40, single 
Make offer, no trades. 
County, Calif . 
HOLLENBECK three barrel gun, 16 ga. double 
with 32-40 rifle barrel (slightly scored at breach) 
Weight 6% Ib. outside new, leather case first M. O. 
$95. Herbert Muller, 624 W. 107th St. Los An- 
geles, Calif. 4-33 
WINCHESTER 54-270. — Stainless steel barrel. 
Used only one short hunt. Just like new inside and 
out. Lyman micrometer receiver sight, gold bead 
front sight $37.50. J. H. VanNatta, VanNatta Inc. 
Memphis. Tenn. 4-33 





WILL SELL Frank Foresters complete manual for | 


young sportsmen, 478 pages, published 1856. Ralph 
Winn, Bennington. Vt. 4-33 

WINCHESTER .25-20, Model 53 with Lyman 103, 
guncrank condition for the price of two such sights, 
$18.00. G. F. Selby, 1513 W. 6th St., Topeka, 
Kansas. 4-33 
_ARMS AND THE MAN and American Rifleman, 
Khaki Portfolio binding, 1922 to 1927, $5.00 per 
year. From 1927 to the present for less. R. B. 
Scrafford, R. D. $1, Waterford, New York. 4-33 


APRIL, 1933 


original | 


4-33 | “ 
“ tomatic: 





$1.00. All dealer advertisements are 
grouped under The Trading Post, the 
rate for which is 9¢ per word, name and 
address included, minimum charge $1.50. 
Groups of words and figures are com- 
puted as one word. No box number or 
blind ads accepted. All advertisements 
must be accompanied by cash or they will 
be disregarded. Final closing date is the 
10th of the preceding month. Please print 
all advertisements plainly—we cannot be 
responsible for errors due to illegible writ- 
ing. 





S&W .32-20 square butt, square notch sights, in- 
side perfect. outside slightly worn, $18.00. Charles 
Spaulding, 144514 East Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

4-33 


REMINGTON 12C, new, $15.00. 25 Power French 
Telescope A-1. $7.00. 5 Power field glasses, case, A-1, 
$4.00. 2 A Box camera. $1.00. American Rifleman 
Dec. 1925 to Jan. 1, 1927 @ $2.50 ea. Jan. 1, 1927 
to Jan. 1, 1933 in N. R. A. Binders $2.50 ea. Lot 
$18.00. Krag Sporter, 25 in., oil finish, Lyman 34, 
Springfield front. Regulation sling cartridges, Perfect 
$18.00. W. F. Herzog, Center Moriches, N. Y. 4-33 


SAVAGE Model 1920. .250-3000, Zeiss Zielvier, 
special mounts, sling, 130 cartridges, 135 cases. Fine, 
accurate hunting combination. Cost $112, cash sale 
$75. 903 Cambridge Apts., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 

4-33 


8-mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer by Steyr excellent 
condition—20-inch barrel—single trigger 3% lb. pull 

$40.00. G. B. Larkin, Underhill Road, Ossining, 
eS 4-33 
COLT’S POLICE POSITIVE Target—.22, fired 300 
times, original box $18.50 P. O. money order. R. H. 
Tabor. Earlville. I 4-33 


BARGAINS—.25-20 Savage Sporter, new, $12.00. 
B. & M. mold 25786, $2.00, good. Lester Anderson, 
Lupfer. Mont. 4-33 


115 Japanese Sword Guards. Good condition. Lot 
$75.00. Boyle, 2318 Allendale, Baltimore, Md. 4-33 


45 SAVAGE AUTOMATIC Gov’t trials model 
$35.00: 45 Colt Automatic checked trigger and strap, 
like new, $25.00, or will trade toward 38 Super Au- 
45 S & W 1917 Model brand new, never 
fired. $25; 150 other pieces including collection of 
militarv carbines, flint and percussion muskets, Sharps, 
Colts. § W’s, military pistols. Want in trade 
S&W K-22 and .38-44, H & R 10”, Colt Shooting 
Master and Ace. State your wants. J. C. Harvey, 
971 Commonwealth Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


LATEST—H. & R. U. S. R. A. 
perfect except bluing rubbed under front sight guard 
$20. F. O. B. N. H. Deshler, Belvidere, New 
lersey. 4-33 


CINE KODAK and Projector. 20 8MM 
with carrying cases. 
humidor cans, like new. 
Aberdeen. S. Dak. 4-33 


54, 30 W. C. F. fine $25. Savage Sporter, good 
$15. will trade Sporter for Mod. 23A 22 cal. Wm. 
V. Krum. 32 Circle Ave., Ellenville, N. Y. 4-33 
































Model 


$50.00. Fred J. Menth, 


LYMAN 438 scope and mounts, latest model W-52, | 


Krag Sporter, Springfield Sporter stocks all oil fin- 
ished. E. V. Deshayes, Dragon, Utah. 4-33 





4-33 | 
ten-inch with case | 


18x22 screen, three rolls film, | 





200—.50-90-470 Sharps P. P. cartridges $6.00 per 
hundred. Express collect. A. Birdsall, 902 
Allen Rd., Jackson, Mich. 4-33 


H. & R, 7-inch U. S. R. A. New Condition, $16. 
plus express. No trades. C. O. D. Examination 
al'owed. Wm. Fleming, Hartington, Nebraska. 4-33 


HORNET-WIN S. S. 20” Springfield Bbl.—Peep, 
good. $12.50. New Russian rifle never fired $10.00. 
8 m.m. Mauser rifie—part missing $6.00. German 
Machine Gun (Relic) $25.00. Burnside Carbine 
$4.00. Smiths Carbine $4.00. New Win. mould 30 
Gov. S. R. $2.75. New Win. Tool 303 Savage $3.00. 
New Ideal—Tool Mould—40/82 $2.50. Sharps 
loading tool mould, etc., 40/330 P. P. $5.00. 
Gerald Pierce, Isanti, Minn. 4-33 


ONE WINCHESTER 52 old model checkered 
stock 17A front sight regular rear sight Al shape 
sling and 5 clips and case $25.00. Carl Morse, 
Sth St. and 5th Ave. So., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 4-33 


WINCHESTER 53 .25-20 excellent, $15.50 
trade for 30-30, 250/3000. 32 Sp. Lee Messer, 
518 N. Monroe St. Tallahassee, Fla. 4-33 


5%4” BISLEY, blue, fine, $25.00. .30-’06 Service 
rifle, fair, $15.00 or Pacific loading tool. Van 
Hutches, Box 166 Shreveport, La. 


REMINGTON EXPRESS .30-’06 Western re- 
ceiver Sheard front new. $40.00. Winchester 54- 
30-06 as new, $32.50. Winchester 22 short Musket 
$12.50. Krag remodeled $15.00 Krag as issued 
$12.50. Parker Single trigger 12-32—cost $125, as 
new, $60.00. Winchester 12 Mod-12 gauge extra 
good $20.00. Bisley .32-20 new, $35.00. Bisley 45 
fine $20.00. -.32-20 Smith & Wesson as new $20.00. 
All above arms are new or in new _ condition. 
D. H. Mosher, 474 Court St., Salem, Ore. 4-33 


52 Win. perfect. Lyman 48 $25.00; without 248 
$20.00. Sedgley Win. S. S. Hornet fine $25.00. 22 
Colt Auto. fair $10.00. Win. 5-A Scope fine $20.00. 
Win. 5-B fine $15.00. 33X Vion fine $14.00. Want 
Pope barrel 28-30 False muzzle. Lowry Smith, R 
$ 1, Rochester, Pa. 4-33 


N. R. A. .270, as new, $40.00. 
dition $36.00. Alfred Hovelsrud, Trail, Minn. 4-33 


Krag Sporter, hand-made stock $22.00. 7.62 
Sporter $16.00. 8 X 72 Hunelal Binoculars $16.00. 
All crank condition. Subject to examination. 
Eugene Powell, Madera, Calif. 4-33 


45 S&W 1917, extra fine, $15.00, good .32 Colt 
Automatic, $7.50. 7.65 Luger, new, leather holster, 
$22.50. .38 S&W Special, Nickel, 6 in. Square Butt, 
new condition, $21.00. Russell Elder, oS 

















excellent con- 





| A COUNTRY STORE WITH 
CHAIN STORE PRICES— 


In these columns you will find most 
everything advertised that could be 
found in the oldtime country store, 
(except groceries and drugs). But—and 
this means a lot to all of us—you'll find 
the prices are lower than in most mod- 
ern-day chain stores. So read every one 
of these classified ads—they’ll save you 
real money. 

P. S. If you have anything to sell 
or trade run your own ad in the next 
issue, and you'll be surprised at the 
results produced. (Closing date for 
the May issue is April 10th.) 
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DITED by Harry McGuire, Outdoor 

Life continues its 36-year tradition, 
the publication of the most authoritative 
material on guns and hunting which it is 
possible for a large, general sporting 
magazine to include. As part of that 
policy Outdoor Life has long been the 
only magazine of its kind to divide its 
Arms and Ammunition Department be- 
tween two outstanding experts, Capt. 
Chas. Askins and Lt. Col. Townsend 
Whelen; the only magazine of its kind 
to offer its readers articles by those two 
men. In addition, Outdoor Life publishes 
material by a wide variety of other au- 
thorities thoroughly respected by Amer- 
ican Rifleman readers, including Elmer 
Keith, J. P. Cuenin and Ed McGivern. A 
five-part pistol article by McGivern began 
in the January issue of Outdoor Life. 


THE 





AMERICAN 
SHOTGUN 


CHARLES ASKINS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS new YORE 


OOOO 





o HE AMERICAN SHOTGUN,” by 

Chas. Askins, is rated as the last 
word in all-round shotgun information. 
Its first part discusses the various fea- 
tures of past and present arms and the 
methods of constructing the modern 
“seattergun.” Other chapters summarize 
the technical data on frames, stocks, 
triggers, engraving, gauges, charges and 
chokes. The entire second part, consist- 
ing of many chapters, is a textbook on 
practical wing shooting—methods of aim- 
ing and judgment of speeds and distances. 
This well illustrated, 321-page book by 
our shotgun editor is a complete treatise 
from both the technical standpoint and 
that of practical wing shooting. While 
our supply lasts, a copy will be given free 
with every new or extension subscription 
at the regular price of $2.50 per year. 
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i OUTDOOR LIFE, 
101 Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, Ill. 


GENTLEMEN: For the $2.50 enclosed 
credit me with a year of Outdoor LAfe 
and send me by return mail] my free copy 
of “The American Shotgun.” 
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Start my subscription with the issue 
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The Griffin & Howe 


.25 Roberts Woodchuck Rifle 


c= custom rebuilt Springfields shooting the 
.25 Roberts cartridge have been giving their 
owners the very highest enjoyment. Likewise 
several rifles for the same cartridge we have built 
with Mauser action. We find the remarkable 
Roberts .25 cartridge in our carefully built rifles 
is much the best ever developed for long-range 
woodchuck shooting. It is a real high-power— 
the 7 mm. necked down to .25 caliber, with its 
own special powder load and bullet. Easily re- 
loaded and inexpensive. Choice of 86, 100 or 
117 grain bullet. All with exceedingly flat trajec- 
tory, great accuracy and abundant striking energy. 
Write us for Springfield or Mauser prices. 


Get them at long range—400-yd. woodchuck accuracy with telescope sight 





Cut shows the 
G. @ H. 





Mauser 






Special limited-time restocking offer: Send us 
your U. S. Govt. Springfield Sporter as issued. 
We will remodel it in style shown above, except 
no cheek-rest. Stock refined, checkered, fitted 
with horn forend tip, steel pistol grip cap and 


G. & H. steel butt plate, and oil finished. Receiver * 


top matted; bolt knob, trigger and magazine floor 
plate checkered. G. & H. barrel band and sling 
swivels; Whelen shooting gunsling. G. & H. 
ramp front sight with gold bead and slip-on cover. 
NOW only $57.50. 

All best telescopes and our G. & H. patented mounting. 


High-grade restocking, ornamenting, rebuilding and repairs. 
Folders and New List of used and sample guns—FREE. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC., stakers of Fine Rifles, 202-R East 44th Street, New York City 








Order Your Supply of Out- 
door Rifle and Pistol 
Targets NOW!! 


50-yd. Small Bore Rifle Targets 
1 bull per 1,000 
2 bull per 1,000 
5 bull per 1,000 


100-yd. Small Bore Rifle Targets with 4” 
bull for telescopic sights or 6” bull for 
metallic sights. 

I ais adhe: ah wich re am web a 
Per 250 (minimum order) 





200-yd. Small Bore Decimal Rifle Tar- 
gets. Per 100 
Per 25 


50-yd. Standard American Pistol Tar- 
gets, slow fire. Per 100 $2.50 
50-yd. Standard American Pistol Tar- 
gets for timed and rapid fire at 25 yds. 
Per 100 $2.50 
NoTE: Slow fire target has 8, 9 and 10 
rings black. Rapid fire 9 and 10 rings 
only black. 


PRICES F. 0. B, WASHINGTON 


N.R. A. Service Company 


Barr Bldg. 801 Allen Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. Dallas, Texas 





A NEW RECORD 
for ‘22’ Revolverse 





260 x 300! That's the 
new record made by 
Dr. Calkins with the ‘ 
new H. & R. SINGLE ACTION 
SPORTSMAN in the “Slow, Time 
and Rapid” match of the U.S.R.A. 
League! 

Send today for composite of his wonderful 
targets, and information about this record- 
making revolver. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 
































SPRINGFIELD SERVICE, Remodeled stock, oil 
finished, good condition $18. Krag original carbine, 
Mannlicher-type stock, oil finished, inside, and ac- 
tion, perfect, $16. Newton 30-06 new $21. Ray- 
mond B. Berkshire, Newkirk, Okla. 4-33 


BISLEY MODEL FLAT-topped frame .38-40, 
blued finish good, 64” barrel perfect inside, front 
sight band, bronze blade, Patridge rear $25.00. 
Single action .38-40 blued finish good 714” barrel 
perfect inside, Newmans Slip Hammer by O’Meara 
$15.00. F. A. Diestelkamp, Eugene, Oregon. 4-33 








44-A Marlin shotgun never fired for Savage Hornet 
or $30.00. Case 303 British $25.00. Kenneth 
Heath, Nemo, S. Dak. 4-33 





38 Smith-Wesson Military Special 5-inch. Factory 
Condition. $20. money order. W. Clingan, 38 
Maple, Manchester, Conn. 4-33 





New, high grade German over and under 16 gauge. 
H. Y. Yost, Wyomissing, Pennsylvania. 4-33 





Winchester 52, old type, slightly scratched; con- 
dition otherwise excellent. $20. F. O. B. S. B. 
Watt, Gibbstown, N. J. 4-33 

Parker, Single Trap. 12 Ga. S. C. Ventilated, 32 
in. Full Choke, Stock 14% X 1% X 1% P. G. 
Beautiful Grain. Like new. Price $115.00. Chas 
E. Knight, R. F. D. £3, Taneytown, Md. 4-33 

ZEISS SILVAREM 6 X 30 binoculars; perfect, 
gun-crank condition. cost $66.00, sell for first $35.00 
Post Office M. O. New Browne-Sharpe 4” Microm- 
eter $5.00. Harry M. Paschal, Jr., 1103 Atlanta 
National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 4-33 

DOUBLE ENGLISH EJECTOR, 16 bore, sold by 
Holland and Holland, London. Straight grip stock, 
Jostam, about six and one-half pounds. Beautiful 
little gun. $125.00. No trades. One 12-bore, 
“Forester” grade Greener, 28 inch barrels, slightly 
pitted, straight grip, soft rubber butt, about seven 
and one-half pounds. $80.00. Dr. Richard Sutton, 801 
Lathrop Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 4-33 














MACHINE REST Accuracy comparable Mann 
V rest. $10.00. W. Weaver, 1032 Waterworks Rd., 
Newport, Ky. 4-33 





32/40 “Winchester rifle, fair, $12.00. 12/30 
Ithaca Field Grade New Condition, $20.00. 38/55 
Winchester Carbine, fine condition, $15.00. C. B. 
Samuel Colt revolver, 36 Cal. $8.00. 16 X 20 Wall 
tent, New. $15.00. J. K. Sheerer, Mattawana, oo 

4-3 





COLMONT 8 X 34 binoculars with case, new con- 
dition, must sacrifice, first $15 money order takes 
same. Theodore Harman, Dillsbury, Pennsylvania. 

4-33 








WINCHESTER MODEL 92, 25-20 Carbine fired 
200 times. As new, except few scratches on bluing. 
$15.00. Ideal .25-20 tool and mold $2.50 Bond 
two cavity mold, No. A457750-906 $3.00. Allen D 
Taylor, 123 W. First St., Dixon, III 4-33 





Stevens £47,-4414, 22 L. R. 28-inch Octagon Bar- 
rel, pistol grip stock nickeled butt, S. S. trigger, peep 
sights. Fine, $28.00. New Stevens $35,-.22 L. R. 
pistol. 8” barrel, Mexican and flap top holster for 
same. Cost $20.00. Sell $13.00, or all for $38.00. 
N. R. Henning, Perryopolis, Pa. 4-33 





BALLARD .38-55, barrel ruined, action sound $4. 
Good Stevens .22 target pistol $7. Remington .41 
Derringer new $8. one used but good $5. Clarence 
Rutbell, Newark, New York. 4-33 
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“SEDGLEY’’ Springfield Sporter Rifles and 
“SEDGLEY’’ Gas and Signal Guns and Pistols 


Pat. Jan. 13, 1931 Weight 6% Ibs. 
Cal. 37 m/m 
27 in. long 
Double-action 
Hammerless 


““Sedgley’’ Very “SEDGLEY”’ Long-Ra 
ad es 
Gas and Signal Signal and Guten 


Pisto Cal. 25 m/m, weight a 2 
23 oz., 8% inches over Both Sedgley weapons for police work, for guards 

all, deuble-ection, hammerions, @ulsh age mie o ape etc., and — for steam- 

loading and firing. scharges 8 8, yachts and motorboats as the last word in efficient Si e 

Signal Cartridge to height of 300 feet at sea. Sedgley Gas and Signal Gun throws gas projectile sing ey oe By rg 

and expels a Parachute Red Signa] to an altituae of 500 feet. No cocking to fire, yet absolutely safe. Used by State Police 

visible for 25 miles. and Police of many cities and also by U. S. Marine Corps. ; 


SEDGLEY GAS POLICE CLUBS SEDGLEY FOUN Send for 
Y GAS UNTAIN PEN GAS PISTOLS Gan ant Peod Gann 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. 2311-13-15 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. thesakiaiaias 


Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. King Co. Call Building, San Francisco Established 1897 


COLT’S 38 ARMY Special 6-inch, new, fired once. 
$24.50. B.S. Smith, Mannington, W. Va. 4-33 











B&M Marksman scope, new condition, T. H. 
mounts, D. C. screws, plush-lined leather case $45.00, | 
cost $67.50. B&M bolt sleeve sight for Remington 
Express $6.00. Winchester 52, 17A, regular stock 
and action, not speed lock, $25, very good condition. 
£455 Stevens 8X scope, Winchester micrometer 
mounts, fine cross hairs, $20.00. O'Hare 20X spot- 
ting scope, new condition $8.00. H&R 10” Single 
Shot pistol, $1 and $5 grips, special sights, holster 
$14.00. Money orders only. A. W. Ross, 108 W 
23d St., Chester. Pa. 4-33 





44 Remington C&B revolver, almost new $15.00. ; 
.22 Remington Army 10” pistol, fine $22.00. .22 
Remington Navy pistol, poor $10.00. .45 Colt 
Philippine revolver $12.50. 23 Ideal 44-40 tool | 
$2.50. Sheel resizing dies; 45-70 $1.50; 45 Colt 
$1.00 “Amateur Gunsmithing’ $1.50. ‘Simeon 
North” $9.00. 6-ball .36 or .44 C&B moulds $3.50. 
Round moulds; .30-cal. $3.00; 45-70 $5.00. C&B 
revolver parts, cylinders, nipples, wrenches, flasks, 
books, catalogues. Transportation extra. B. K. | 
Wingate. Box 486. Trenton, N. J. 4-33 

20 Savage. Lyman 42, excellent. W. H. Koch, 
207 Plaza Drive, St. Louis, Mo. 4-33 





.22 Pan iect 6%, fancy means ont Siew | ; T R A P S ‘al @) ‘@) Gy ] N G I S F - N ! 


zen stocks, receiver needs rebluing, otherwise perfect. 
No trades. V. R. Olmstead, 429 Warburton, Yonkers, | 


N. Y. 33 | peg pe gee ape : 
OLD C&B RIFLES, pistols, muskets, swords, etc., ‘ I R \ l I W I [ I I R E D D O {5 
32 Colt Auto, holster $11.00; M43 Marlin 12-26 





$15.00; 32 S&W S. A. $4.00; 22 Stevens pistol $6.00. poe PR 1 , 
C. M. Pickel, Jr., Kingston, Tenn. 4-33 HERE'S a real thrill in “pow dering the tar 





KRAG, fine, new barrel, Sedgley cheekpiece, pistol gets hen you know vou e held on them 

grip stock, Pacific micr. rear, excellent pull, sling, ‘ , rhe rapsh ne 

shot 125, $45. Tryon’s Damascus 12, $20. 45 1917, ' just right. Prapshootng ts a gt game, an 
rie $13 ¥ 20 Nass *rince N. f ' , 

perfect, $13. E. Yard, 20 Nassau, Princeton, - J. it's a mor fun ata shooting 


Krag 24-in. Pacific rear $11.00. Stevens 44-22 long 
rifle peep sight $9.00. Both in good condition. ' celamel is 
Francis L. Merrill, R. 1, Fort Dodge, Ia. 4-33 

" 7 ees 7 Le i} ) 

PRIVATE COLLECTION SCHUETZEN rifles P 
Pope-Stevens, Pope-Winchester, Remington-Walker, | Mode 
etc. Miscellaneous rifles, pistols, shotguns. List 5c. | 4 
H. W. Salmon, 1137 W. 29th, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

4-33 | 








Rem. 30S—30-06, crank condition, Lyman 48, 
special stock, $30 Burbank, Brunswick, Maine. | 
4-33 | 

Noske scope complete $15.00. Krag Sporter $12.00. | 
Perfection loading tools 5 cal’s $12.00. Marlin 22 | 
Model 39 new $25.00. Stevens single 410 new $7.00. | 
Want 52, M1, Match rifle .25 cal. Merle Fairley, 
Houlton, Maine 4-33 | 








REMINGTON 30-S with Niedner .22 Magnum 
arrel, superbly accurate vermin rifle, tools, cases, f ’ wey 1 YER WT) | 
perfect condition, bargain price. Prewar .30 Luger, SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 
454”, flat recoil spring, action O. K., bore fair, | } 
$12.00. Mirakel 34 power vestpocket binoculars, 5 Y i 2) al Oi a ee 4 7 ol a > , 
0z., perfect, $7.50. New Walther .22 automatic pis- | F ; / HERC LE S I OW DER € OMI 7ANY 
tol, never fired, $30.00 Leslie Lindahl, Central ; ; 
City, Nebraska. 4-33 —> WILMINGTON 
32-20 S&W, M. & P., blued, SQ butt, 6” barrel, | 
target sights, perfect, $20.00; Ideal $4 tool 38 S. & W., 
new, $2.00; Winchester tools one .32-20; one 38 
Long Colt, fine, $2.25 ea; No trades. C. R. Jefiries, | 
137 Nevin St., Lancaster, Pa 4-33 
1 Krag rifle, 24-inch barrel, stock remodeled P. G., 
$15.00; 1 Krag rifle, 24-in. barrel, $10.00; 1 Krag | 
Carbine, 22-in. barrel, $10.00; barrels new condi- 
tion. Robt. Fehlis, 504 Brazos Street, Austin, 
Texas 4-33 | 
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WIN THAT MATCH THIS YEAR, SHOOTER 
AND ALL THE LUCK TO YOU 


LYMAN 48-J RECEIVER SIGHT FOR 











PACHMAYR’S “SURE GRIP” 
ADAPTERS 

A grip scientifically designed for your Colt 

and 8S. & W. revolver. Sure to improve 

your shooting. Small, medium or large 

ME GEE Go vn 666s oe xewn so oneee $1.75 


BULLS-EYE PISTOLS 


They continue to be our fastest selling 
article. Every rifle or pistol shooter should 
have one to keep in training. Isn’t a toy 
because it’s too accurate.......... $2.50 


NEW LYMAN CLICK MOUNT 


You'll be sure of getting your group just a 
little closer with this new mount. For 
Lyman 438 or 5-A Scopes.......... $9.00 


Barr Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


With 4 minute clicks. 
tached in rear base on Model 52 without 
drilling. 
EE ahah ce once Sec Aw wale eaee $11.50 


LYMAN 48-Y for SAVAGE SPORTERS 


LYMAN 48-L for Stevens........... 11.50 
LYMAN 17-A for Winchesters, Savage, 


LYMAN 17-A for .22 and .30 Spring- | 


LYMAN 55 Receiver Sight for all pop- 








N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 






MODEL 52 WINCHESTER 


Can be easily at- 







No stock cut necessary. 









| 
and M. 19, same type as 48-J...... 11.50 | 
| 






I SE ae 2.50 







EE eo ees 4.00 | 





Se Gare EE cin Uaioe ss oir is 9 03, 4.60: 40 2.00 









N. R. A. BILL FOLDS & KEY CASES 
A real bill fold and key case designed espe- 
cially for our members. Two scenes to 
choose from, “Canoe” or “Ducks in Flight.” 










Se CRs 5-0's 3p a sate he 2 ON Wels o 10 $3.50 
Se SUD 65 6-05 cae ae gf eae es oe 1.75 | 
Special Combination.............. 4.75 












QUALITY CANVAS GUN CASES 


For all popular guns or to your special 
order as you prefer. Regular cnses.. $3.50 


To your special order............. 4.00 












PACIFIC RAMP SIGHT 
For all type rifles. With hood..... $4.50 







801 Allen Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 



























Don’t Miss 
A CENTURY 





Chicago’s great exhibition of science and in- 
dustry will be the country’s bi t attraction 
from June to November. ‘ou come, 
stay at the Morrison—world’s tallest hotel, 
46 stories high—in the “heart of the Loop,” 
close to theaters, shops, railroad stations. 
All rooms outside with bath, Servidor, cir- 
culating ice-water and bed-head reading lamp. 
Garage facilities. A great hotel in a great 
cily. 


2500 ROOMS—$2.50 UP 


LEONARD HICKS, 
Managing Director 


MORRISON HOTEL 
Madison and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 





of PROGRESS. 











RELOADERS 


Use the B & M 
VISIBLE POWDER MEASURE 


NEW SAFE 


SUPER-ACCURATE 
CHARGES CHECKED BY SIGHT 
THE FINEST MEASURE AVAILABLE 
SCALES NO LONGER NECESSARY 


Mfd. by 


BELDING & MULL 


MAKERS of 


TELESCOPE SIGHTS 
STRAIGHTLINE RELOADING TOOLS 
STAINLESS STEEL CLEANING RODS 

BULLET MOULDS, etc. 


Write for Interesting Circulars. Our stock 
of Supplies for reloaders is complete. 


REMODEL YOUR 


U. S. MODEL 1917 RIFLE 


Write us for quotations 


BELDING & MULL 830 Osceola Road 


GEO. McG. FRYBERGER, Successor Philipsburg, Pa. 





Books for Riflemen 










.22 Caliber Rifle Shooting, Landis_~. aw O8.78 
Book of the Springfield, Crossman-_-_ - 4.00 
| Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting-..-. 4.50 
| American Pistol Shooting, Frazer - §.00 
Modern Shotguns & Loads, Askins - 400 
Pistols and Revolvers, Hatcher. ----~-~-- 3.75 


Wilderness Hunting & Wildcraft, Whelen-. 3.75 
Send for descriptive catalog 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 18, Marines-Onslow Co., North Carolina 








_ SPRINGFIELD 22 Serial $336, fine, $24.; Rem- 
ington 17A 30-rib-full, as new $20; Winchester 54 
270 brand new in original grease $30.; Reising 22 
auto action good, barrel iair $10. A. W. Moulster 
Brainerd, Minn. 4-33 


A Se th 

NEW H&R 10-inch U. S. R. A. .22 1931 Model, 
Holster, $19.75. S. & A. Binoculars Super Grand 
Prix 8 X 30. Field 150. Slightly used. Tan Case. 
Cost $40.00; sell $19.50. Paul Graves, 100 Dyke 
Street, Wellsville, N. Y. 4-33 


pase sale a SO A a ir 
_NATIONAL MATCH SPRINGFIELD, new con- 
dition shot less than 100 times $30.00 cash; Service 
Model, good condition, $15.00; One blue and one 
nickel 38 S&W Special 6% inch, latest model, 
slightly pitted, otherwise excellent $15.00 each; 45 
automatic commercial good condition with new bar- 
rel $15.00; Hensoldt Zielyt 234X scope, Western 
low type mounts, new condition, cost $66.00, will fit 
Remington 30S, Winchester 54, remodeled Enfield 
or with slight alteration Springfield and other rifles 
$40.00, or trade for Fecker 1%, Winchester 52 
Heavy Barrel speediock, Lyman 5A and $20.00 or 
52 regular speedlock and $15.00 like condition. R. 
E. Strickland, 1600 Brown Marx, Birmingham, A’a- 
bama. 4-33 


SAVAGE M19, Lyman 48, two magazines, per- 
fect. $18 money order. R. S. Dolber, 23 Washing- 
ton Ave., Waltham, Mass. 4-33 


W. & C. SCOTT, Premier Quality, 10x30 hammer- 
less, 3-inch drop, in perfect condition $95. 8X 
Prism binocular $12. M. Bahn, 11 Green St., 
Boston, Mass. 4-33 





SELL OR TRADE 





.450 EXPRESS Churchill Double Rifle, auto. 
ejectors, 834 lbs., perfect condition, cost over $900. 
Sacrifice for $185 or trade. E. H. Hansen, Elkhart, 
Ind. 4-33 


COLT WOODSMAN for Hispeeds; inside perfect, 
outside slightly holster-worn; 2 clips, Heiser holster 
$22 or trade for embedded head Officers’ Model .22 
same condition. Arthur C. Popham, Jr. 5532 West- 
over Rd. Kansas City, Mo. 4-33 


850 CARTRIDGES .38 Colt Auto, old type 
primers $17 or camera 3% x 4% or larger, Anastig- 
mat lens. Owen Barr, Webster City, Iowa. 4-33 








16 SIZE 23-jewel Elgin, or 23 jewel Waltham 
watch for ‘‘Higrade’ shotgun. R. T. F erguson, 
Monroe, Iowa. 4-33 


SARL ee 

WIN. AS Scope $20.—Want—Colt N. S., Woods- 
man, Ace,, K-22, 22 Hornet or what? Stephen 
Neville, Evanston, Wyoming. 4-33 


5 a ceaiinas dicinictabepiainimiatccniimnigiaanineanninnininniinnnanippeicninllin 
O.M. 38 special, $25.00. S. A. 45, nickled, $22.50. 
Both as new. Want Ace, N. M. or Sporter as issued. 


| Dr. Thos. J. Pearson, Roswell, N. Mex. 4-33 
| a AS ADESSO 


I HAVE RECENTLY closed my music store and 
still have new and used “Eb” and “C” saxaphones 
$45.00 to $100.00. “Bb” and “A” clarinets $5.00 
to $45.00. Trumpets and cornets $7.50 to $50.00. 
Spanish, Hawaiian, and Tenor Guitars $7.50 to $75.00. 
Banjos and mandolins $5.00 to $50.00. Violins 
$10.00 to $40.00. Sell or trade for good late, rifles, 
revolvers, automatics, and scopes. All instruments 
are standard catalog listed. Above prices are 25% to 
50% off. Full details on request. John P. Hamilton, 
5757 N. Merrimac Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 4-33 





SINGLE SHOT STEVENS rifle, tip-up action, 
skeleton stock, bluing worn, barrel slightly pitted, $12. 
or trade. Leonard Cronk, R. 5, Oswego, N. Y. 4-33 


REMINGTON 30S, 25 caliber, G & H Mount, 
Hensoldt 4X scope, as new, trade or sell with or 
without scope and mount, cost $150.00 take $95.00. 
Model 17 Remington 20 ga. nearly new $25.00. 
Take in trade, good 16 ga. double or Winchester 
pump, 94 carbines. All inquiries answered. G. H 
Cummings, Colebrook, N. H. 4-33 


TAIT SPRINGFIELD, Cost $100, perfect $65. 
Westley Richards 20 gauge Magnum 3-inch Chambers, 
Full and Modified Cost $200; sell $60 perfect. Quan- 
tity 7.65 Mauser rifle ctgs. soft point 215 grain Win- 
chester make 50c per box, Express Collect. Bisleys at 
$12 each. Others. Kessey RFD.5 Spokane, Wash. 


A-5 scope $22.50; .22-32 S&W $22.50. Trade 
either on .38-44 Outdoorsman Target, .44 Special. 
Want scales. Russell Wisler, 496 Alvarado, San 
Francisco, Calif. 4-33 


REMINGTON .25, M/30, perfect, 60 cartridges, 
with A-5 scope. $50. or trade for Winchester 5 


Hornet-——new. Harry Nill, Logan, Ohio. 4-33 








.32-20 Colt’s P. P. S.-4 inch, good $12.00. Rem- 
ington 12C Lymans Bases for Lyman scope. Perfect, 
$18.00. I. J. Supershot fine $8.00. Will trade for 
good Colt or S.&W. 22. R. W. Griffith, R. 5, Gales- 
burg, Ill. 4-33 


400 Western N.C. 30-40. 22 grs. F.M.J. $3.00 
hundred, Colt .45 1917 perfect $16.00; want K-22. 
Harry Winter, R-1, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 4-33 
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Winchester 54 .30-30, new condition, 
O’Hare 18X spotting scope, perfect, $10.00; 
rifle, fine, $10.00; 400 .45 Auto. ammunition $5.00; 
1.C.S. Salesman Course, cost $125.00; sell $30.00; 
English Setter pups $10.00. Want 30X or better 
spotting scope; Lyman 48J. O. H. Schwanger, 
Middletown, Pa. 4-33 


C-Melody. Conn Saxaphone complete with case 
lair aoe, silver with gold bell, cost $175.00. 
Want Savage Model 19—1933 or Winchester 52— 
Speedlock with telescope. V. C. Marshall, 114 Henry 
St., San Francisco, California. 4-33 


8 X 28 binoculars—Deraisme Paris, good, $8.00, 
or trade for good 7.62 Russian Sharps-Borchardt- 
Peterson 38-55 heavy Match barrel. Tools, mould, 
Ideal powder measure, empties. $20.00. Lester 
Trenary, Erwin, So. Dak. 4-33 


SAVAGE 15-shot bolt action, perfect; Mauser 9 
mm., holster-stock. Want Winchester 52, speedlock. 
Carl Riedel, 542 State, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 4-33 
Re ei tance ee NR ne ene 


Best Offers—Remington .35 Auto Rifle, Ithaca 
Victory Trap, unused set Spalding wood clubs. Want— 
good 5A, H.&R.S.A. Sportsman, 250-3000 rifle, 28 ga. 
shotgun. Samson, Box 677, Roswell, N. M. 4-33 


12 ga. M12 Winchester, 44A Marlin 16 Davis, 
20-28 Fox, Sauer Doubles, 12 X 35 binoculars. Want— 
38-44, 44 Special. K. Lockwood, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 4-33 


Winchester .270, Western peep, perfect, $35. Trade 
for 52 Speedlock. Robert Phelps, Newport, R. I. 4-33 
cieasiiltineLesaieaeaioenassenteaieeensciaarnciaceneigeneeaieiapsiaiteiniampaisena taconite 


Have—Deluxe Savage 30-06, new, $30. 10 X SO 
B & L binoculars, case, good. $35. H & R Single 
Shot, 10” barrel, as new, $20. D.W.M. Luger 9-mm. 
6” fine. Want—Colt Ace, Woodsman, K-22, latest 


$2. Chas. E. Scofield, Ortonville, Minn. 4-33 | 
H.&R. U.S.R.A. 10-inch barrel 28 ounces new con- | 


dition $15.00. Want—Woodsman. T. Schreyer, 216 
Vine Avenue, Park Ridge, Illinois. 4-33 


SELL: Diller relined Krag Barrel for Hornet. 
About 70 copies of American Rifleman, starts 1922, 
ends 1932. WANT: American Rifleman, Jan. 1922 
to May 1922; Aug. 1, 1922; 1925 complete; Feb., 
May, June 1928. Hunting Scope, Pacific Reloading 


tool for Krag or Hornet. Fred Wright, R. R. 22, | 
Dayton, Ohio. 4-33 | 


SELL: 38 A.C.P. Military $17.00. 32 S&W SA | 


Spur trigger $8.00. WANT: Derringer, .45 Re- 
volver. Woodsman. 30-40 Reloading Tools. A. G. 
Darnall, 1301%4 Franklin, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 4-33 


38-44 Smith & Wesson. new condition. Want M. 
30S 25 Remington, or Winchester M. 54 cal. 270 
N. R. A. 10 ga. Double Shotgun. Al condition. S. 
Tozer, 941 22d Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


4-33 | 


Champion bred Wire Haired Fox Terrier pup $35. | 
Bellows, | 
International Falls, Minn. 4-33 | 


Want Remington 35, Winchester 52. H. 


13th edition, Encyclopedia Britannica, new condi- 
tion, cost $85. Winchester 30-30, inside perfect, 
bluing worn, half magazine, fancy stock and fore-end, 
pistol grip, take-down. Want new 52, M1922MI, or 
best cash offers. Stanley J. Hartman, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 4-33 


UNUSED Wartime cases Ic each. 150-gr. jacketed 
bullets 65c hundred. Heavy Sharps percussion, D.S. 
triggers $9.50. Others. Martini action $5.00. WANT— 
Krag action. W. H. Hammett, Greer, S. Car. 4-33 


8 M/M MAUSER, with Gnom scope, $35; 30-40 
Win. 95, receiver sight, pitted $10; Belgium Flintlock, 
fine $8; Greene’s Pat. breechloading musket, fine $8; 
Remington Civil War musket, new $10; Sharps car- 
bine, 52 cal. fair $6; Halls Pat. breechloading carbine, 
fine $8; Spencer carbine, fair $6; Sharps 50-70 car- 
bine, good $8; Sharps-Borchardt 45-70, perfect $15; 
Ideal tool $3 for 22 W.C.F., $4; Crossman’s ‘Small 
Bore Rifle Shooting” $2; Landis ‘‘22 Cal. Rifle Shoot- 
ing” $2. WANT—Wood lathe, Jig saw, band saw, 
22 cal. rifles. Damon, Gerry, N. Y. 4-33 


WINCHESTER 95-03 Lyman Sights, excellent $22: 
Colt Lever Rifle $12; Winchester 73 $5: Ballard 
Action $6; S&W 44 Russian $8; Others. WANT— 
25-20 S.S. rifles, scope, Gun books. V. C. Brown, 





510 S. 34th St., Tacoma, Wash. 4-33 | 





“TRADE 


FINE COLLECTION OF U. S. 250 gold pieces; 
Trade for cased Paterson Colt, Texas model. B. C. 





Smiley, Angola, Ind. 4-33 | 


BROWNING 12 gauge auto; 30-inch, full choke 
ribbed barrel, Jostam pad, very nice condition. Trade 


for Winchester model 12; 12 gauge 32-inch ribbed | 


barrel, or Griffin & Howe or Sedgley sporter in 30-06. 


L. M. Mapes, Box 288, Conrad, Mont. 4-33 | 


REMINGTON pump 20-28, mod. 17, 2 barrels, 


mod. full, used but in good condition. WANT— | 


Remington auto 20, 28, 2 barrel mod, full, like new. 
Dr. John R. Fridge, Baton Rouge, La. 4-33 
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Why wait until rust and corrosion 
have started their work in your bar- 


rel while 


Marble’s Revolver Rod range? 


A very compact outfit. Only % x5 
inches In size. All takedowns and 


fit inside nickel ted brass handle. our barrel 


Give caliber of gun. Price, $1.00. ‘strings” 


you are returning from the 


Why wait until fouling hardens in 


between 
and ruins your 


score on hot summer days? 


Why wa 
crimped 


it until an un- 
shell leaves its 


bullet stuck in your gun 
o chamber when your bolt is opened? 


Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 
Keep these pune you've put away for 
the season in perfect m. Saturate 
with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in 
barrel when not in use. One olling lasts 
* Fo nee —e iy A e. For 

s, and shotgu . For re- 
volvers, 30c. pee +4 


sands do, 


Meet these emergencies, as thou- 


by having in your kit— 


Jointed 


MARBLES Rifle Rod 


and Nitro-Solvent Oil to insure 


uick and thorough cleaning. 


Jse this 
There is 
coming a 
is in the 
nections. 
Marble’s 
brass wit 


Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 
Soft, brass gauze cleaner. Built on 
spring wire to follow the twist and re- 
move alllead, copper, rust and powder 
residue. State caliber of gun. Price, 
50c. For shotguns, 75c. 


“Rod with the steel Backbone.” 
no wobbling—no bending—no 
part in the barrel. The secret 
steel swivel and steel joint con- 


Rifle Rods are made in steel or 
h steel joints in 26, 30 and 36 


inch lengths. Jointed rods, complete with 


jagged 


piece rods in brass or steel, $1.00 each. 


rifi 


You will want our free 
$3-pase book on 
Marble’s Cleaning Im- 
plements, Sights, Hunt- 
ing Knives, Axes, Com- 
passes, etc, 

Write Today! 


30¢. Postage 
10¢ extra. 


Does Your Revolver 
Group To Right 
Or Left? 

& 


“Of the six principles of revolver shooting. trigger 
squeeze is the most important A very common fault 
with many shooters is improper squeeze of the trigger 
which causes the shots to group to the right or left. 
The revolver is usually blamed for this inaccuracy. 


> 


The proper method of squeezing the trigger is .. .” 

The above paragraph—quoted from Lt. R. M. Bair’s 
new pocket size Revolver Manual—is a sample of the 
clear. concise manner in which the author deals with 
his subject. He goes on to explain in easy-to-under- 
Stand language exactly how to overcome this common 
weakness—faulty trigger squeeze. He tells you, too, 
the three important ‘‘don’ts’’ concerning grip of the 
revolver; explains the five handicaps you eliminate 
when you keep both eyes open in sighting; shows 25 
cuts illustrating how to correctly hold and aim the 
revolver. The Bair Manual. in fact. covers specifically 
all the principles of revolver marksmanship. 


A pocket size edition, the Bair Revolver Manual. 
is bound in grease-proof covers. It is recommended 


by and sold exclusively thru the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. Price, 50 cents the copy; $5 per dozen. 


National Rifle Association 
BARR BLDG., WASHINGTON, D C. 


THE NIEDNER 
RIFLE CORP. 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


Finest quality .22 caliber nickel steel 
Match barrels. Furnished in 6 or 8 
groove rifling and any ordinary size 
without additional cost. 


and slotted tips and adapter, price $1.25. One- 


e and length of barrel. 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Gil 


—Dissolves all powder and primer residue 
—Prevents and removes rust and corrosion 
—Cleans and oils at the same time 
—Saves time, money and your gun 


Get a can from your dealer or order today and find new ease 
and insurance in keeping your guns in finest shooting trim. 


All Marble Products are American-made 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


pak «$02 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Michigan, U. 8. A. 


FOR EVERY HOUR ae IN THE OPEN 





The 


Metropolitan Matches 


held in New York during February. again 
demonstrated with convincing forcefulness 
the fact that the Fecker Scope is the choice 
of the seasoned match shooter. 


Of the 65 contestants in this match, 
where the keenest competition in the coun- 
try holds, 59, or 90.6%, used Fecker Scopes. 
The results : 


Preliminary Matches 
with Fecker Scopes. 


First 8 places won 


Indoor Championship—First 18 places 
first place won by Mr. C. H. Johnson using 
the Fecker 1144” scope—score 500 x 500. 


Four-Man Team Match—First six teams, 
World's Record—score 797 x 800. 





Two-Man Team Match—First six teams, 
score 399 x 400. 


Thus the Fecker Scope goes on repeating 
like performances in all the major matches 
of the country—a record impressive for its 
consistency. 


With a Fecker Scope you are realizing the 
full possibilities of your equipment and 
skill. 


J. W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Spotting 
Scopes 


Telescopic 
Sights 








State caliber of 


























A8yY for SAVAGE 19 and 19-33 N.R.A 
j Sporters 23A, B, C, D 

i % min. micrometer graduations. 

side of receiver and nearer eye. No stock cut t 
t mount. $13.00 complete. Free folder. 








N 


4 
% 








LYMAN GOLD or 
IVORY BEAD 
_FRONT SIGHTS 






Beads especially designed 
with FLAT FACE to give 
even floodlight effect over 
entire surface. Will not 
“shoot away from the 
light.” 
sight above $1.00. 










438, SA 
man 438 
$27.50. 
mount, 
request. 







No. 1A , Combination 
front sight. Unequalled 
for hunting. Elev. adj. 
Pat. thumb lock. Turn 
down peep. $4.50. 











Get these'/, Min. Click Rear Sights 
for better scores 


Located on left 


No. 26 carbine Mount designed for Lyman 





48J for WINCHESTER 52 
Target Rifle 


Provides longer sight base. Large sighting disc and 
0 ‘knobs. Mounts without tap or drill. % min. 
adjustments $13.00 complete. Free folder. 


EW CLICK SCOPE REAR MOUNT 


min. clicks allow adjustment 












for dead center Price 
shots. Clicks ay ete, | 
sharp and distinct $ as 


by feel and sound. 


AS scopes. Ly- 





or Win. 
Scope with new mount. | 
. Excell | 
Lyman 5A with new = 9 ro | 
$46.50. Free folder on os ad | 
| 


Send 10c for Lyman Complete Sight Catalog. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP.., 90 West St., Middlefield,Conn. | 

















A hobby that is both 


INSTRUCTIVE and 
ENTERTAINING 





| 
| 


4 
3 


IE YOU ARE mechanically in- 






4 clined to the extent of doing odd 
b jobs around your place, you will be 
i intrigued with the possibilities of 
j extreme accuracy which can be ob- 
; tained after a bit of experience in 


“Amateur Telescope Making” 






A book of 500 pages is now available, 
: giving simple, succinct and explicit in- 
Pi structions, where to get the materials, 
Hy how to grind the mirror, and of what 
and how to build the mounting. 













The beginner's size telescope, six- 
inch diameter, magnifies 50 to 200diam- 
eters, and will read a watch at a mile, 
besides revealing many of the wonders 
of the heavens. Cost about $25.00. 
It is a challenge to your ingenuity. 







AMATEUR TELESCOPE MAKING 
Postpaid $3.00 ($3.35 Foreign) 












Sold by 
ScrentiricA MERICAN 


New York, N. Y. 






24 West 40th Street 


Ss 








aa Carry Just One Gun | 


t=& The Year "Round 


By Usinge =Z7-EP-= 


Your high powered rifie can be changed it- 
stantly for small game and target shooting by 
slipping a ZIP Chamber into the rifle maga- 
zine. Cuts shooting costs! Full jacketed bullets 
and KLEANBORE primer. Will not lead your 
rifle as pistol cartridges do. Accuracy and Pene- 
tration. Available in 10 high powered calibers. 
ZIP CHAMBERS $1.00 each, 5 for $4.00 
Propellants & Bullets, Pkg. of 50 each $1.50 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct—we pay 
express. Money refunded if not satisfied. Specify calibers. 
NATIONAL ARMS CO.,1681 Folsom St.,San Francisco 


ey SS 


PROTECTS FIREARMS 


xcrout MOP 


moves all ‘metal’ and pourder fouling. auleki. 
all metal and powder fouling, quickly, 
without effort. Special patented rust in: 
hibitor does it—no imitations—no other 
like Fiendoil—send i0¢ for sample to— 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 11th St. S. E., Washington, D. C. 
































IMPROVED BULLETS 


are now available for all high-power rifles ranging 
in caliber from .25 to 8 m/m and in types and weights 
to fill all requirements of the sportsmen in hunting 
any size animal from woodchuck to moose. Their 
uniform fine accuracy and conn will increase 
the effectiveness of any high-power rifle. 
Western Tool and Copper Works 
P. O. Box 856 UAKLAND, CAL. 











NO. 1 AUTOGRAPHIC Kodak Junior, 2% x 3%, 
1 


F7.7 Anastigmat lens, cost $22, fine; For S&W 1917. 
D. Webster. 145 Oakland Ave., Oshkosh, Wisc. 4-33 


COLT POLICE POSITIVE 32, 4-inch, 300 car- 
tridges, new condition for 5A, Lyman scope excellent. 
Norman Read, Belfast, Me. 4-33 


LE TES SG AE A TE OE 

$100 IMPORTED Wurlitzer violin and Tenor 
Banjo without resonator for .22 target rifle in crank 
condition. Marble, 1034 W. Woodruff, Toledo, Ohio. 
4-33 








I. C. S. COURSE Carpentry and Millwork cost 
$125, for D. C. M. Sporter, Late 52, M1 .22 or 5-A 
scope, in perfect condition. Louis Boegstadt, Harshey 
Avenue, Muscatine, Iowa. 4-33 


TARBELL’S COMPLETE course in Magic with 
some additional apparatus all new valued over $100. 





| Want 38/44 S&W super Police and K-22. Must be 
in good condition, write, will explain course. Her- 
bert Lockyear, Sedan, Kans. 4-33 


OO 

PAIR FENCING FOILS and marks, excellent con- 
dition. Barrel and action (no stock) for Mauser Car- 
bine, Model 1898, fair condition. Want—Colt Ace, 
what have you? C. J. Smith, Grosse Ile, Michigan. 
4-33 


FINE 44 TRIPLE lock S&W, for best Ballard 
offered. John Logan, 220 W. Park, Enid, Okla. 4-33 








8X Paris Prisma binoculars, good. Premier bolt 
action ss 22, Brown silencer attached, month old. 
18X German Busch Prisma model terlux binoculars, 
good. 17 jewel nickel adjusted Waltham, good. 32-40 
ss Winchester Pope barrel, tools, very accurate. 
Want—Krag Sporter; Springfield Sporter; Savage 
Hornet; 45 _N. M.; 38 Super. Letters answered. 
Hugh P. Prince, Route 2, Gladewater, Texas. 4-33 


SR LT SSRN SI ATS TP PSE ENRON See ea 

$105.00 set golf-clubs, leather bag, slightly used 
for late perfect Sedgley Springfield Sporter .30-’06. 
E. A. Peterson, 317 Market St., Johnstown, Pa. 4-33 


ANSCO V. P. SPEEDEX No. 3, f 4.5, perfect 





inside, practically perfect outside. Want—good 
planimeter; Chatterton’s Steamships Story. L. J. 
Hathaway, Care American Rifleman. 4-33 





Trade—GRAFLEX 4 X 5, R.B. F 4.5 Band L 
lens. Want—Fecker hunting scope 4 power precision 
mounts, and what have you? Arthur E. Lincoln, 331 
Lincoln St., Gary, Ind. 4-33 


REMINGTON 12 ga. 








pump and canvas case. 
L. C. Smith 12 ga. 30”. 99 Savage 250-3000 Lyman 
W. G. rear, or Krag Sporter 24”. All these guns in 
crank condition. Want—Late Model Win. 52 in like 
condition, must be perfect. Harry E. Miller, Winter 
Haven, Florida. 4-33 


FINE REMINGTON 12 ga. for Savage Hornet or 
.25 Sporter. Fred Jensen, Woonsocket, S. D. 4-33 








WANTED 





WANT—FECKER 1%-inch Obj. 8X or Fecker 
%4-inch Obj. 6X or Lyman 5A; with mounts and 
blocks. Must be perfect and reasonably priced for 
cash. C. R. Mueller, Arlington, Minn. 4-33 





WANT—POPE MUZZLE loading Schuetzen rifle, 
28-30 or 25-25 preferred, on Winchester, Ballard or 
Sharps-Borchardt action, complete with false muzzle, 
starter, mould, pump in crank condition; also heavy 
Winchester S.S. action with Schuetzen double set 
triggers, solid frame type with coil main spring; 
A. O. Zischang rifle on Sharps-Borchardt or Ballard 
action; .44 S&W Russian target revolver in crank 
condition no pits. Please give complete description 
and lowest price in first letter. Lucian Cary, c/o 
Brandt & Brandt, 101 Park Ave., New York City. 





4-33 

WANT—LONG STEVENS SCOPE. A. J. Backes, 
Easby, N. Dak. 4-33 
WANT—Canvas folding boat; state price. J. W. 
Thompson, Box 553, Lander, Wyo. 4-33 


WANT—One of our French customers wants a 
copy of Capt. Crossman’s book ‘Small Bore Rifle 
Shooting’. Bulls Eye Pistol Mfg. Co., Rawlins, 
Wyo. 4-33 


WANT—1929 Springfield N.M. in good condition. 
Give full description and lowest price. F. Barry, 
1453 W. 72nd PI., Chicago, Ill. 4-33 





WANT—Target scope also Winchester 52 speed 
lock, good condition inside. Ed. Lyons, Brodhead, 
Wisc. 4-33 


WANT: 45 A.C. P., late model, 32 Savage Auto- 
matic, 8 X Mirakel Daylux Binoculars; must be in 
perfect condition, and cheap. Joseph B. Wagner, 
Willowbank St., Bellefonte, Pa. 4-33 








WANT—Loading tools for .30-'06; latest model 
Winchester 52; four power Zeiss or Hensoldt rifle 





scopes; Luger with six or eight-inch barrel. Frank 
' L. Bush, Brattleboro, Vermont. 4-33 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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WANT—LOADING TOOL and accessories, first- 
class condition, cheap, for .44 special, and other 
popular calibers. J. Duffy, c/o American Rifleman. 


WANT—1903 SPRINGFIELD rifles. 45 Colt Auto- 
matic, 1917 Model revolver, Model 1917 rifles, and 
30-06 cartridges in case lots. Sell .44 Ballard rifle 
good $5.00, Spencer repeating carbine good, $5.00, 


38-40 Winchester Model 1892 good $7.50. D. O. | 


Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas. 4-33 


WANT—PERFECT WINCHESTER 52 for cash; 


B. A. Bohl, 700 S. 


also Lyman 438 or 5A scope. 
4-33 


Spring St., Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


“The Bullet’s Flight’, Mann; 
“The Gun’s Development”, 
“Outers 
Lawrence 


WANT— Books: 
“Our Rifles’, Sawyer; 
Greener. Copies of ‘Outdoor Life’’ and 
Book” before 1917. Condition; price. 
Ramsey, Lebanon, N. J. 





WANT—For cash high grade over and under 12 | 


Also 12 gauge Woodward, Double, 
E. S. Weilepp, 1076 W. Main 
4-33 


gauge trap gun. 
must be priced right. 
St., Decatur, Ill. 


WANT—ENGRAVED BALLARD ACTION, or | 
Claude Roderick, | 
4-33 


rifle with good or ruined barrel. 
Monett, Missouri. 


WANT—12 Parker, 26” Cyl. Single g 
Auto Ejectors and one with double triggers and with- 
out ejectors. K-22 revolver, 405 Win. Mod. 95. 
Take-down. 44-40 Rem. mod. 14 slide action. 
Mod. 95 Win. 405 Solid Frame or trade for above. 
W. Klapp, Radnor, Pa. 4 


WANT—M-1. 22, Springfield or late Model 52 
Winchester with Lyman 48. 
condition and cheap for cash. 
May St., Elgin, Il. 


Relient le 2, tt rT 

WANT—Webly Sr. 22 air pistol crank condition; 
Fitzgerald's Shooting; stop watch. 
3535 Armitage Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


J. W. Fehrman, 616 


4-33 





WANT—Winchester 52 late model also spotting 
scope reasonable. Robert Faith, 1615 E. Hampshire 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisc. 4-33 


WANT—SA Lyman telescope sight, good condition 
mechanically, cross hair reticule. Cash for best offer. 


L. T. Roberts, 30 Stanberry St., Newark, Ohio. 4-33 





WANT-—Springfield Sporter have new commercial 
45 Colt automatic and cash. Schwarz, 2323 
tol Dr., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WANT—AMATEUR GUNSMITHING. Colt 
tool. Cheap. Chas. W. Leavens, Miles City, Mont. 


WANT—Hornet—bargain. Describe fully. T. E. 
Lynch, Monroe, N. Y. 4-33 
WANT—Flintlock pistol, musket, and rifle. 


price. Morris Chamberlain, Chester, N. J 





WANT—Reloading tools, 38 and 3006 Pacific pre- 
ferred: powder measure £5 Ideal lubricator and 
sizer, also Springfield Sporter. All must be good. 
P. B. Zabriskie, 448 No. Maple Ave., Ridgewood, 
N. J. 4-33 


THE TRADING POST 


Bargain lists and announcements by the 
makers and distributors of everytihng used 
by active outdoorsmen and sportsmen col- 
lectors, Advertisers in this section are re- 
quired to furnish at least one bank and 
two business references. We believe they 
are all straight shooters and thoroughly 
reputable, but we request an immediate 
report of any unsatisfactory dealings. 

& * 





FIREARMS--GENERAL 

THE BREECH-LOADER IN THE SERV- 
ICE, by Claud E. Fuller, is a book of 381 pages, 
with 106 full page illustration plates, carrying 
325 illustrations of breech-loading and magazine 
arms, used by the United States Army and Navy, 
from 1816 to 1917. 
bound in DeLuxe imitation leather, stamped to 
raised arms. PRICE $8. F. Theodore Dexter, 
910 Jefferson St., Topeka, Kansas. 5-33 


BRAND NEW and practically brand new, 
Custom built Griffin and Howe Mauser, and 
Magnum Mauser Rifles, from one of the largest 
private collections of modern firearms in this 
country, at less than 50% of cost, in practically 
every 
Write tor further information and list to Sidney 
“— 20 Park Lane, Rockville Center, L. I.. 

~~ - tf 





OLD TIME firearms for collectors and shoot- | 
Young, Crestwood | 
4-33 | 


ers, war relics also, list 5c. 
Ave., Nutley, N. J. 


APRIL, 1933 


4-33 | 


4-33 | 


Trigger, | 


SELL | 
-33 | 


Must be in gun crank | 


4-33 | 





Ernest S. Hahn, | 


E. Capi- | 
4-33 | 
45 | 


4-33 | 


Give | 


accurate description, make and date, if possible state | 
4-33 


A gigantic book size 8%x1]1, | 





opular American and Foreign caliber. 





DON’T HAVE THE WRONG EQUIPMENT WHEN THE OUTDOOR PRO- 


GRAM OF RIFLE AND PISTOL COMPETITIONS BEGINS! ! ! 


! HAVE AS 


GOOD OR BETTER THAN THE OTHER FELLOW AND YOUR CHANCES 
FOR THE GOLD MEDAL WILL BE GREATER! ! ! 


MODEL 52 WINCHESTER RIFLE—THE PREMIER SMALL BORE 


GUN ; 


1983 SAVAGE MODEL 19 N. R. A. TARGET RIFLE 
STEVENS NEW 417-1 WALNUT HILL TARGET WITH 48-L, ete..... 
STEVENS NEW 417-2 WALNUT HILL with Lyman 144 Tang 


$42.5 
. 27.50 
39.25 


35.40 





B. & M. ONE-PIECE “STAINLESS” RIFLE RODS with tips 
Parker Celluloid covered rifle rod with ball bearing handle 
Marble One-Piece Steel or Brass Cleaning Rod 


2.00 
1,75 


1.00 





30 Government Cleaning Patches, cut them in half for .22, per 1,000.... 
22 Flexifold Round Patches of fine quality fiannel, per 100 
.22 Parker Square Patches, heavy, flannel, per 100 


1.00 
25 
25 





3-0z. Tin Marble’s Nitro Solvent, .30: 6-o0z. can 


35 
F533) 
45 


Hoppe’s No. 9 Solvent.. 
Stazon Chloroil Solvent, bottle. .. 
B. S. A. Saftipaste 


“SERCO” Cartridge Blocks..... .50 


Croft All Leather Carrying Case 5.50 Croft Coat 


BRAND NEW REGULATION 114” SLINGS.... 


USED leather slings 


Barr Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


N.R. A. SERVICE COMPANY © 


INCORPORATED 


Chloroil, quart 
Stazon Preservative 


.22 Shot Gauge 


Allen Bldg. 
as, Texas 


1 
Dall 








OWIN’S BUTT PLATE 


“Ie Won't Slip”’ $1.50 Postpaid 
fect grip on shoulder. 


Make your shooting 
equipment 100% com- 
plete with one of these 
modern butt plates. 
Made of high-grade 
rubber 3/16” thick, 
Patent 
Pending Made only for the 
Winchester 52 and D. C. M. sporter type 
stocks .22 and .30 caliber. State model 
of gun when ordering. Write for circular. 
0. B. EMSWILER 
149 Bedford St. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


moulded over a_ steel 
plate to give it proper 
stiffness. Checking 
properly shaped and 
spaced to insure a per- 





.22 BELL TARGET 


$2.00 Postpaid 


Bang! Clang! Bullseye! Easy at 25 ft. 
But just try it at 75 ft. it's wicked 
%-in. bullseye. Sturdy all-metal con- 
Struction. Case-hardened bell disk. A 
barrel of fun delivered to your door for 
two $1.00 bills. Circular. 


Loyal M. Steinel & Co. 
S11 N. Second St., St. Joseph, Mo. 





I Save You Money 


My No. 10 Catalog showing cuts of more than 400 
accessories of interest to riflemen has been com- 
pleted and is ready for mailing. 

Send i5c in Stamps today for your copy. 


P. J. O°HARE 


America’s Largest Manufacturer and Importer of 
ifle Accessories 

552 Irvington Avenue 

Maplewood, N. J 


-308245 


IDEAL 


RELOADING 
TOOLS 


satisfactorily perform 


-30-06 


| every operation in reloading to make 


accurate, finished cartridges. 


If you enjoy shooting, why not get more use 
of your rifle, pistol or revolver with easily 
made reloads? Ideal Handbook lists over 700 
loads available. Cost is low. Write us caliber 
you wish to reload. 


For perfect hand 
reloading use No. 
10 Ideal tool. 
Handles rimless 
cartridges, .30 
Govt. °06, 7.62 
Russian, .3000 
Sav., .25 Rem. 


IDEAL No.10 


” 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 


| Auto., ete., $6.50. 


No. 
rim 
$6.50. 


3 Tool for 
cartridges. 


The authori- 
tative trea- 
tise on re- 
loading 

Written by 


IDEAL 
HANDBOOK 
160 pages. 
illustrated. 
Complete 
in formation. Se: Ce 


Derts 
for 50c. 


-257420 


311359 


32-20 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


00 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD, 
CONN. 


45 

















Binoculars 
Rifle Scopes 
Spotting Scopes 







» Write for literature « « 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 










TREES 









SBIR TEE 





THE KENTUCKY RIFLE 


‘Finest Volume Ever Written—’’ 


“‘About twelve years ago the National Rifle Associa- 
tion commissioned John G. W. Dillin and Kendrick 
Scofield to write ‘The Kentucky Rifle.” After man 
months of intensive historical research, which too 
Captain Dillin to all parts of the United States lying 
east of the Mississippi River, the great mass of authen- 
tie data was compiled and in 1924 ‘The Kentucky 
Rifle’ made its appearance. It is the finest volume ever 
written on early American muzzle loaders. It contains 
some of the finest gun photographs I have ever seen and 
this feature alone is worth the price of the book, which 
was originally $10.00, later selling for about $6.00. 
I wouldn’t take $100.00 for my copy if I could not get 
Gun Dept. Editor, 


another.”"—-Monroe H. Goode, 


Sports Afield. 


Every lover of guns, whether he be the modern dis- 
ciple of high velocity or the collector of old arms, has 
a warm spot in his heart for the Kentucky Rifle—‘*‘the 
long. graceful hunting rifle, which stimulated adven- 
ture and turned a forbidding wilderness into a Happy 
Hunting Ground.”’ 


Sahl peti ib eeds2> =v Shig Deane teenage eee eee 









SER 







This book, like the rifle whose name it bears, should 
have a place in the heart and library of every lover 
of guns. NOW is the time to buy, too. The present 
price is $4.75. Let us send you a copy of ‘The 
Kentucky Rifle.” 






Sameer 






If after examining it you are not 
you may return the book to us 






more than satisfied, 













within 5 days and we will refund your money. 

i NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
: Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
hi 
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New 9 M. M. Luger, 6 or 8 inch $30.00 
New Colt Woodman .22 Cal. Tar- 
get Auto. Not High Power... 22.50 
New Savage .22 Cal. Repeat Rifle 12.50 
New S. & W. Milt. and Police .32 or . 
4, 5, or 6 inch bbl 
Iver Johnson .22 Cal. Super Shot—9 Shot--- 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Luger .30 Cal. or 9 M. M.—4 inch 
Colt’s . 6 inch Army Special_. 
‘ Colt’s .25 
Colt’s .32 or .380 Automatic. 
Smith & Wesson .38 Spl. or .32-20......_-... 16.50 
i, $1.00 Deposit with C. O. D. Orders. Send for Catalog 
; ARNOLD WOLFF 1655 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 





















N E W — Detachable Cheek Piece 
Fits any.rifle. Gives all the 
comfort of an expensive re- 
stocking job. Supports cheek. 
Raises eye to line of sight. 







Aluminum. Covered with 
walnut colored insulation. 
Easily attached. Specially 
adapted for Winchester 52 
and Springfield. Price $2.50, 
postpaid. Money back if 
not satisfied. 







WESTCHESTER 
TRADING POST 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 















All leaders in their fields 








$7.50. 


WINCHESTER BARGAINS—Send stamp for 
list of new Winchester takedown repeaters. also 
3-barrel guns and doubles. .22 cal. auxiliary 
barrels for .45 Colt Automatic. Fine repairing 
and restocking. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 37 
South St., Boston, Mass. tf 


HORNET, SPRINGFIELD barrel, Win- 
chester-etched action, beautifully stocked, close 
groups, new, $110.00. .30-’06, heavy nickel steel 
barrel, thousand-yard record of thirty-nine 
consecutive bulls, $85.00. Pope Winchester 
Schuetzen, value $200.00, sell $110.00. Savage 
Hornet, $26.40. Westchester Trading Post, 
Mount Vernon, N. 4-33 


SPECIAL!! NEW Winchester Automatic 
Model 03-22 caliber. $21.95. J. Warshal & 
Sons, 1014 Ist Ave., Seattle, Wash. 4-33 


REMINGTON 12 automatic, $20.00. Reming- 
ton 12 Model 10 pump, $17.50. Winchester 20 
Model 12 pump, $17.50. L. C. Smith 20 double, 
$15.00. H. & R. 410 Handy gun, $6.50. As new 
Colt 25 automatic, $9.00. 38 Military automatic, 
$12.50. .32-40 Marlin, $7.00. 1917 Colt .45, 
$12.50. Underwood Portable Tvpewriter, $8.50. 
Oran Delaney, Greenville, Texas. 4-33 


.30-'06 SPRINGFIELD SPORTER, 48 Lyman, 
pistol grip checked, new $50.00; 300 M/20 bolt 
Savage, engraved, new condition $45.00; 
.250/3000 M/99K Savage, fancy engraved, spe- 
cial heavy barrel, $50.00. Kirkwood Bros., Inc., 
23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 4-33 





20 COLTS. FRONTIER, BISLEYS, Cap and 


ball. Remington, S&W’s. List 3c. Bullet 
Moulds. McWhorter, 119 So. 9th, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 4-33 





BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE: Firearms, tele- 
scopes, violins. Want 30-06 and 22 caliber 
target rifles. Fred Johnson, Seneca, Ill. 4-33 


TRADE—ANYTHING IN NEW or used 
shotguns, rifles, pistols, revolvers, scopes, field 
glasses, binoculars, antique guns and pistols. 
Advise at once what you have and what you 
want. Steve’s Gun Exchange, 314 E. Mich. 
Ave., Lansing, Mich. 4-33 


USED MODEL 57 Winchester rifle, good 
condition $15; Slightly used .270 Springfield 
Sporter, remodelled stock, Sedgley Ramp and 
Lyman 48 sights, Winchester barrel; Sacrifice 
$65. New Winchester Model 56 Rifles, limited 
number. For shorts only $9.50. Winchester 
Model 59 with Lyman 42 rear, bead front and 
l-inch swivels $5. NRA SERVICE COM- 
PANY, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 4-33 


FINE 9 m/m LUGER $15.00. Like new 
S&W 44 Target $25. New Sedgley Hornet $45. 
Fine Remington C&B $7. Colt 31 C&B in case 
$10. Fine 32 Slocum by Brooklyn Arms $15. 
Beautiful French twelve-shot pinfire $20. Bolan 
Pepperbox in box with tools $12. Fine Der- 


ringer muzzle loader silver trimmed $15. Fine 
pe Chinese Matchlocks $30. Fred Anderson, 
ackensack, N. J. 4-33 


COLT .22 AUTOMATICS $25, H&R Sports- 
man $12.50, K-22, $27.50, Factory grease, Smith 
12 Ga. Trap grade, Ejectors $50.00, 12 Ga. Le- 
Fever Damascus-pitted $37.50. Want Reming- 
ton .45 Auto, Colt Patterson, Belgium Colt Per- 
cussion, Remington 44 Frontier, Colt Stamped 
“New Hampshire.” Henry Day, Exeter, N. H. 

4-33 


SPECIAL PRICES ON FIREARMS. We 
buy, sell and exchange guns, rifles, revolvers, 
and high-grade cameras. ew: LeFever Double 
Barrel Trap Guns. Ventilated Rib, Beavertail 
Forearm, Recoil Pad, Ivory sights, Reg. price 
$64.80; now $33. New: Winchester Model 1890 
Rifles—22 Long Rifle Cal. Reg. price $23.95; 
now $13.50. New: Remington 20 Gauge Model 
17 Pump Guns. Re price $37.10; now $27.50. 
New: Winchester Model 52 Rifie—model prior 


to Speed pene | Barrel—Reg. price $69.; 
now $35. Same model Heavy Nickel Steel Bar- 
rel $40. Special i 


prices on slightly used re- 
volvers and pistols of all types. Colt Single 
Action Army, and Bisley Models. S&W Mili- 
tary and Police Revolvers, Target Models and 
Automatic Pistols. We want 22 Cal. Heavy 
Frame Target Revolvers, Colt and S&W Pocket 
Revolvers. M. & H. Sporting Goods Co., 512 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 4-33 


Remodel an Enfield Rifle! 


BUILD THE KIND OF GUN YOU WANT! 


The rifle pictured is a remodeled U. S. Rifle, Model 1917, caliber .30-06 
You can do the work yourself or have your local gunsmith do it 
on Remodeling tells all about it—send 10c for a copy. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 











The rifle cost 


| mageaneng i. 
Our new Book 


or you. 


GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 


SPEED ACTIONS—Springfield .22’s, 30's, 
Winchester 52 adjustable trigger ull, no for- 
ward er after creep. RESTOCKING SPECIAL- 
ISTS of the highest order in fine woods, KRAG 
FLUSH MAGAZINE side loading. capacity of 
magazine three shots. CHECKING TOOLS 
by Whiteman, for straight or fancy checking 
$5. RIFLE SLING—HART STAPUT Target 
sling 1% inches wide $3.25. Hart Sporting sling 
Y% inch wide, one piece, adjustable for carry- 
ing or shooting without detaching any part 
$2.50; HART “MULTIPLE” TELESCOPE 
MOUNTING. Scope can be changed from one 
to more guns without re-sighting after each 
rifle has been shot in. REPAIRS SHOTGUN 
BORING, machine rest testing. Hart Arms 
Co., 2185 E. 2nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 


GUNSMITHS’ SUPPLIES — Butt plates, 
pistol grip caps, barrel bands, etc., Send stamp 
for new illustrated price list. Cleveland Arms, 
P. O. Box 1797, Cleveland, Ohio. tf 





WALNUT Gun Stock blanks from French or 
Circassian Walnut. Nothing equals their qual- 
ity; Sporters ordinary $1.75, figured from $4. 
Every blank guaranteed perfect and sent car- 
riage paid. itchell Bosly & Co., 74 Bath St., 
Birmingham, England. 4-34 


SUPER-ACCURATE .22 CALIBER MATCH 
Barrels fitted to any target rifle, $35 to $42. 
These barrels hold practically all records; they 
are the choice of the experts. Target rifles and 
pistols relined to .22 caliber. Quick service and 
good work guaranteed. A Hubalek, 744 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


GENUINE CIRCASSIAN and French Wal- 
nut and Rosewood gunstock blanks. Stamp for 
prices. C. W. Pomeroy, Somers, Conn. 4-33 


GENUINE OLD English Reliable Gun Blue- 
ing—Reblue your gun like new. Just obtain a 
4-oz. bottle of genuine Old English Gun Blue- 
ing, follow the directions and in one hour you 
can restore your gun barrels to their original 
satiny, lustrous cold blue finish. Used by lead- 
ing gunsmiths. Price $1.50 postpaid, with full 
instructions. Griffin & Howe, Inc., 202 East 
44th, New York City. 4-33 


HUBALEK MACHINE REST for testing am- 
munition, rifles, pistols, and checking-up on tele- 
scope sights. Latest model just out, $25. Every 
club should. have one. A Hubalek, 744 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


RIFLES REBARRELED in 7 m/m and all 30 
calibers in nickel steel; restocking, engraving, 
rebluing. W. A. Sukalle, 270 East Congress, 
Tucson, Ariz. 3-33 


Gunsmithing, Stocking, bluing, Antiques re- 
stored. Prices reasonable, money back any 
time. Bailey, Lisbon, N. H 10-33 


FORMULAS—Savesole, Metal Mend-all, 
Wood Plastic, 50c. each; all for $1.00. Com- 
plete instructions. Tested, guaranteed. Chemi- 
cal Service Co., 110 West Commerce, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 4-33 


BUTTLOG WALNUT Gunstock blanks, 

















Some handsome. Small $1.00. Different thick- 
nesses. Stamp brings prices. John Parkhill, 
Rochester, Minn. 4-33 





CAST ALUMINUM buttplates, $1.25; with 
trap $2.25. We restock the Model of 1917 rifle. 
Greendale, R. F. D. Box 651, Richmond, — 


CHECKING TOOLS, successful patterns de- 
signed by engraver or made to order. Double- 
lined outliner, double line V cutter, and finisher 
in set $3.75 or each tool $1.25. Richard 
Throssel, Billings, Montana. 4-33 


HIGH GRADE gun and rifle Blanks—Plain 
and fancy Machine Inletted. Springfield and 
Enfield Sporters a Specialty. Finished stocks, 
butt plates, alterations, repairs. Reading Pat- 
tern Works, Reading, Penna. 4-33 


REMODELING, RESTOCKING, U. S. 1917 
rifles a specialty. Walnut, Cherry, Birdseye 
Maple blanks; $.10 for price list and picture of 
remodeled rifles. Warner & Son, 2512 Pleasant 
Valley Ave., Altoona, Pa. 4-33 
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ONLY ” 10 Caswell Adjustable Bullet Stop 
—Safe, convenient and inex- 
pensive. For .22 caliber rifle or revolver firing. May 


be raised or lowered for any shooting position. 
Makes an ideal indoor range for the home or club. 


Write for descriptive circulars. 
Patent applied for. 


Minnesota. 


F. O. B. Anoka, 
Effective bullet 


stopping area, 18 inches wide by 22 inches high. 
Caswell Shooting Gallery Equipment Co., 


Anoka, Minnesota. 


Manufacturers of Caswell Target Carriers. 


LET US RESTOCK your gun with a “Star 
Stock” the world’s best, and a World’s Cham- 
pion and Olympic Champion are both using one. 
Ask us for photographs. M. G. Ljutic, 127-37th 
Street, Richmond, California. 4-33 


CHECKING TOOLS $4.50 set, includes 
three spacing cutters, V cutter, three square 
file, straight edge, full instructions. Border 
Tool $1.25 extra. Guaranteed satisfactory or 
money refunded. R. J. Snyder, Pine Castle, 

a. 4-33 


GUN BLUING. 4 oz. bottle $1.50 postpaid. 
Special prices to gunsmiths and dealers. Eric 
Johnson, 168 Liberty St., Meriden, Conn. 4-33 


HORNET CONVERSION $5.00, rebluing, re- 
stocking, work guaranteed. For particulars 
write. ugh Wineland, West Unity, Ohio 4-33 


WHITEMAN Checking Tools. Standard Set 
for plain checking $3.50. Improved Set for plain 
or fancy checking $5.00. Special Set 6 tools 
equipped with handles $6.00. Whiteman check- 
ing cradle. F.O.B. Wellsville, Ohio, $3.50. 
J. R. Whiteman, 1122 Buckeye Ave., Wellsville, 
Ohio. 4-33 


MYRTLE, the most beautiful stock wood; 
indorsed by Whelen. Blanks. inlets and stocks. 
we for literature. D. H. Mosher, Salem, 

Te. 5-33 











BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS & CAMERAS 





FIREARMS accepted in Trade. 


cameras. Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, Hensoldt, 
Leitz and other makes of binoculars. Head- 
quarters for the Leica and Contax miniature 
cameras. National Camera Exchange, 5 S. 5th 


St., Minneapolis, Minn. 6-33 | 


VEST POCKET /7-power 5-ounce, universal | 
Everything | -S] 
| ammunition, 
| Darlington, Wisc. 4-33 


WE HAVE THE VERY BEST used hunting | 


focus monocular with case, $9.50. 
in new and used field glasses and binoculars. 
J. Alden Loring, Box A, Owego, N. Y. tf 


scopes obtainable; have never had one returned. 
G&H Union mounts. New and used binoculars. 
NIGHTHAWK 7x24 $36. Repairing done right; 
send glass for estimate. VERNON OPTICAL 
CO., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPES, high in 
quality, low in price. 
one. Send for catalog. Malcolm Rifle Tele- 
scope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 6-33 


U. S. OFFICERS’ 7%4X Prismatic Periscope, 
new, complete with leather case $5.50. These 
periscopes have all been taken apart, lenses 
and prisms cleaned, otherwise the periscope is 
useless. FIALA, 47 Warren St., New York 4-33 


U. S. OFFICERS’ 7%X Prismatic Periscope, 
new, complete with leather case $3.00. U. S. 
Sitascopes $2.00. Krag Rifles. Jim Craton’s. 
Davenport, Iowa. 4-33 








Scopes, guns, sporting goods. 
lists. Robert W. 


Send stamp for 


UNION HUNTING scope mounts. con- 
structed exceptionally strong and accurate; 
price $9. Write for bulletin. 


All makes, DuMaurier, Busch, 
Megaphos, etc. 3 to 24 
Catalog 
194 A, 

4-33 


Binoculars $11. 
Lemaire, Colmont, 
power. World’s largest assortment. 
free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


WILL TRADE NEW LeMaire 8x33.5 bin- 


ocular for perfect National Match or $35. 
B. Mecklenburg, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 4-33 


APRIL, 1933 


| 250 Sav. 9 m/m Luger. 
| Alta., Canada. 4-33 | 


We handle | 
the leading makes of motion-picture and still | 





tf | 
| per hundred, 


Any rifieman can afford | 





Knight, Seneca Falls, New | 


York. 4-33 | 
a RD EATS AE AN, inletted for tangs, left liberal oversize, cheek- 
| piece semi-outlined on such models; requiring 


Union Auto Spe- | 
cialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 4-33 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, Tele- | 
scopes,—Slightly used, $1.75 up; 8X Prism | 








KRAG BOLT PEEP SIGHT, positive eleva- 
tion and windage. Fine, accurate hunting sight. 
Anyone can mount. Postpaid $1.00. Springfield 
Sporter Butt plates, cast aluminum $.50. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. 
Oberlin Road, Elyria, Ohio. 4-33 





AMMUNITION & RELOADING SUPPLIES 


TRADE IN ONE OF YOUR GUNS for a 
Pacific reloading tool—a new and inexpensive 
way to get this wonder tool through our Gun 
Exchange Dept. Write for information. Pacific 
Gun Sight Co., Dept. A, 424 Balboa St., San 
Francisco, Calif. tf 


DEPENDABLE WEIGHING BALANCES, 
Weigh accurately 1/10-60 grains. $4.25 deliv- 
ered. W. H. Hammett, Greer, S. Car. 4-33 


RELOADING TOOLS and moulds, All kinds 
ammunition; rifles and revolvers, rebored for 
shot. Bud Dalrymple, Gunsmith, Scenic, 
S. Dak. 4-33 


. HORNET CAST BULLETS; also 23 others 
in .25, .270, .30 and .38 Special. Fancy quality 
$.60 to $.80 per 100 -O.B. Guy Loverin, 
Lancaster, Mass. 4-33 


WANT GOOD Ideal tools cheap Plus moulds 











BEST QUALITY GAS check bullets (30 cali- 
ber) sized and lubricated $1.00 per hundred, 
delivered, Clark, Mildred, Montana. 4-33 


COLLECTION CARTRIDGES. Send stamp 
for list of Ballard, Sharps, and other cartridges. 
R . K. Wagar, 221 E. Columbia, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 4-33 


BULLETS—CAST AS specified, $.35 per Ib. 
Special price in large quantities. Sample free. 
Want—Sporter. Moulds. Tools. 30-06, Krag 
Empty cases. Lawrence L. Stout, 





HIGHSPEED HORNET BULLETS — 36 
grain and 40 grain, copper jacket, soft point, 
Hornet bullets for small game shooting. Am re- 
ceiving splendid reports about these bullets from 
shooters using them. They are more accurate 
than factory ammunition in some rifles. $1.00 
$9.00 per thousand, prepaid. 
R. B. Sisk, Iowa Park, Texas. 4-33 


NEW HORNET AMMUNITION, loaded 
with the new Sisk bullet. Extremely accurate, 
with maximum shock effect. Also small game 
loads with pointed jacketed Sisk bullet. Also 


handloads for any purpose in any caliber. | 


J. Bushnell Smith, Middlebury, Vermont. 4-33 





ACCESSORIES 


AN OPPORTUNITY: Having contracted | 
with Stevens people for entire remaining lot of | 
| fine stock blanks formerly used on their finest 
MALCOLM, HENSOLDT, Zeiss rifle tele- 


Schuetzen and Hunting rifles, am in position to 
offer OUTSTANDING blanks one-third the 
price which non-machined walnut of equal qual- 
ity would cost. Seasoned many years, tally 


little work to finish. Those with fine but loose 
Stevens stocks now have chance to replace with 
one of equal figure. By —* altering, will 
fit other tang type actions. mported (SE- 


LECTED) Circassian, cheekpiece, PG, $5.50; | 
Selected English, | 


same, straight grip, $4.50. 
PG, without cheekpiece, $2.75. Dense English, 
straight grip, without cheekpiece, $1.50. Stevens 
Schuetzen steel buttplates, 
“rough’’, $1.25. 
$1.00. 10% discount on orders of three items. 
You will never have another such opportunity— 
supply limited. 
showing grain, dimensions, etc. 
erick, Monett, Missouri. 


E. L. Rice, 352 | 





L. Finke, Lindale, | 








finished, $2.75; | 
Swiss, finished, $2.00; “rough”, | 


Send for illustrated circular | 
Claude rr | 


KEEPS ACTION 
CLEAN 
PREVENTS 


| Special blending from three fine oils 
| gives 3-in-One Oil friple action. It lubri- 


cates. Keeps rifle parts cleaner because 
it does not gum like ordinary oils. Used 
frequently, it entirely prevents rust. 
Handy cans and bottles, all stores. 


“PACIFIC” SIGHTS 


Front and Rear 


FOR ALL RIFLES 
. KRAG SIGHT $3 


Best Krag sight ever devel- 
oped—30,000 now in use. 
Easily attached. No holes to 
bore. Easily adjustable for 
windage and elevation. 


FRONT BAND SIGHT 
$1.25 


Made for any rifle having a barrel 
dimension between .550 and .680. 


RAMP WITH HOOD $4.75 


Cut out of solid piece 
of steel. Fits nearly 
all rifles. 


“PACIFIC” Reloading Tool 


Sturdy construction—frame is one solid 
casting. assuring perfect alignment 
The dies (made of tool steel) are 
ground to dead accuracy. Semi-auto- 
matic—with one throw of handle, 
you take out a live shell that has 
been decapped, recapped, neck and 
full length body resized and in- 
side expanded—all in a few 
seconds. Bullet seating done as 
speedily. Measures 14 inches, 
not including handle; weighs 
10 pounds. Arranged in 6 dif- 
ferent combinations from $15.00 
to $22.50. 
Send for 
Catalog— 
send 3c stamp 
for postage. 


NOSKE and ZEISS SCOPES and MOUNTS. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
424 Balboa Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Reloading Supplies 


KING BLOCK SIGHTS WITH REFLECTOR, 
RED, GOLD OR WHITE BEADS OR POST. 


For Springfield, Krag, Rem. .30 Express 
and all Win. and Savage models with 
“blade” type sights. Sights finely fin- 
ished and matted. Easily fitted by drill- 
ing ONE HOLE and driving in pin. 
1/16”, 5/64” Beads, .080 Posts, Red, 
Gold or White. 
Special models fitted to remodeled and re- 
finished Enfield bases $4.50. Hoods $1.00 
extra. Send stamp for circular. 
D. W. KING SIGHT CO. 

555 Howard St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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A Choice of 6 
SEDGLEY 
Springfield 
Sporters.. 


for Big or 
Small Game 


Send 
for 
Catalog 


There’s a 
Sedgley Rifle 
for every 
sporting need 
- «6 + SESE 





Springfield lk 
-30-06 Action moose, e€ ’ 
= bear, tiger 
Weight, and elephant. 
7% te 8 lbs. Perfectly bal- 


anced, with 24- 
inch barrel, 5- 
shot magazine, |' 
full sporting) 
stock and pistol 
grip. Lyman No. 
48 Micrometer 
Windgauge Rear 
Sight, Gold or 
Ivory Bead Front 
Sight, mounted 
on Matted Ramp, 
with Guard. 


Calibre .25-35 
Calibre .30-06 
Calibre 7 mm. 
Retails Complete at 


"72 


Calibre .270 

Calibre .250-3000 
Calibre .22 “Hornet” 
Retails Complete at 


"82 
R. F. Sedgley, Inc. 


Manufacturers Established 1897 


2311 North 16th Street, Phila. 
Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. King Co., 








Call Building, San Francisco 


NOSKE Rifle 
Telescope—Model 1933 


Telescope and mount $40.00 
Mount with micrometer windage $18.00 


R. NOSKE, San Carlos, California 





HENSOLDT 


‘aelacacctete 


WE carry almost every popular make of binocular and 
telescope. Trade in your old glass for a new one. 


A few fine used glasses. Send for lists to 


VERNON OPTICAL CO. 
14 MT. VERNON, N. Y. 





BOX No. 


48 


Here’s a new Globe 
Sight that will en- 


thuse Target Shooters. 
Has longer and larger 
globe—longer to give 
more definite and uni- 
form shading—greater diameter gives more light, mak- 


ing inserts stand out clearly and distinctly. Adjust- 

ing sleeve has circular shading flange which tends to 

make light dull in front of insert while maximum 

New principle makes 

Inserts can easily 
Made 


light enters from muzzle end. 
it impossible to reverse inserts. 
be changed without removing sleeve. 
for most rifles. 


THE REDFIELD GUN SIGHT CORP. 


3315 Gilpin Street Denver, Colo. 





Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 


LOADING TOOLS and COMPONENTS 


Send 10c for latest catalog on hand loading 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 





PAT. 
APP'D 
FOR 


i) 





Universal Aperture Shooting Spectacles 


Orthoptic Principle — No Lenses Required 
Lay aside makeshifts - Save eyesight - Clear up blurred sights 
Pronounced BEST by leading experts 


Write for literature. Address Henry P. Jones, M.E., Bennington, Vt 


-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 

to be redeemed on first order. 





MODEL 9-A Parker-Hale Receiver Sight for 


Winchester 52 $10; Sterling Silver rophy 
Spoons, limited offer, $1.25 each. 5-lb. tins Pet- 
rolatum Grease $.75: Sedgley handmade Ameri- 
can grade walnut stock for Springfield $17.50. 
N. R. A. Service Company, Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 4-33 


FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL pads $1.00 
page complete with screws for attaching. 
ou save $2.25. Send diagram of gun butt. 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
— Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, 
io. 


Wales left-handed attachment makes ll 
rifles lefthanded in one minute; endorsed by Mr. 
Ness, our Gun Editor; see Dope Bag for Octo- 








ber. Price $3.50, postpaid. Specify straight or 
crooked bolt and make of rifle. H. E. Wale, 
Bremerton, Wash. 4-33 





HAWKINS RECOIL PADS only $.75; Metal 
Utility Chests, small size $.75; Medium size 
$1.00; large size $1.15; Whole sheepskins, good 
ay average 8 sq. ft. $2. 1-lb. tins Light 

osmic $.50. N. R. A. Service Company, Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 4-33 


ALUMINUM BUTTPLATES, wide or nar- 


row toe, Sporters or remodeled Enfields, etc. 
$1.00. Fistfull pistol grips, 32 and 45 AC, $1.25. 
Everything postpaid. 


Van Hutches, Box 166, Shreveport, La. 4-33 


IDEAL BROKEN SHELL Extractors for 


Krag $.50; B&M Gas Check cups .25 cal. $2 per 
1.000. Rifle trigger test weights, 3-lbs. $.90. 
Wilder Arm Pads §$.75. Wilder Elbow Pads 
$.75; Jointed Krag Rods $.65; Right Angle screw 
drivers $.05; Krag front sight covers $.05. Krag 
muzzle covers $.05. N. R. A. Service Company, 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 4-33 
























CROFT’S ALL Leather Gun Case. For that 
target or hunting rifle will give it the proper 
protection. Made from the best of leather and 
opened nearly its entire length with a zipper. 

as pocket for rifle telescope and cleaning rod. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send $5.50 di- 
rect. (Previous price of $5.00 quoted in Febru- 
ary and March issues typographical error.) 
State make and model of rifle. G.R.C. Manu- 
facturing Co., Olean, N. Y. 











ANTIQUES & CURIOS 





SEND Sc for list of Indian relics, antique 
firearms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. tf 


INIDAN RELICS. Beadwork. Old guns. 
Curios, Coins, Minerals, Fossils. Catalog AND 
Arrowhead 6c. Vernon Lemley Northbranch, 
Kansas. tf 


ANTIQUE & MODERN GUNS—Indian 
relics, books, antiques, wooden indians, steins. 
Photographic list 10c. R. Heike, Pontiac, Ill. 

4-33 











ANTIQUE ARMS—Send ten cents for list 
antique arms, swords, Indian relics, coins, min- 











erals and miscellaneous curios. N. Carter, 

Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 4-33 
GUIDES 

HUNT THE BIG ALASKA BROWN 

BEARS. Samuel S. Swenning, Ketchikan, 

Alaska. 4-33 
TOBACCO 

GUARANTEED—Milder, mellow, bright 


smoking or rich ripe chewing, five pounds $1.00. 
Riverside Ranch, Cottagegrove, Tenn. 4-33 








MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE, 
Its true picture is given you in the pages of 
Rod and Gun in Canada. Canada’s national out- 
door-life magazine. Each issue packed with 
honest-to-goodness yarns of hunting and fishing 
in the Dominion, which has it second to none. 
Real stories that real men can appreciate and a 
gun department unexcelled. Send $1 for 6 
months trial or $2 for year to Rod and Gun 
P. O. Box 125, Sta. A, Montreal, Canada. d 





PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Book 
and information free. Highest references. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 370, 724-9th St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 6-33 


THE BREECH-LOADER IN THE SERV- 
ICE, by Claud E, Fuller, is a book of 381 pages, 
with 106 full-page illustration plates, carrying 
325 illustrations of breech-loading and magazine 
arms, used by the United States Army and Navy, 
from 1816 to 1917. A gigantic book size 8%4x1l 
bound in DeLuxe imitation leather, stamped to 
raised arms. PRICE $8. F. Theodore Dexter, 
910 Jefferson St., Topeka, Kansas. tf 








YE SYLVAN ARCHER—Monthly $1.00 per 
year. Shooting technique; archery golf; archery 


hunting stories, etc. Box 178, Corvallis, Ore. 
4-33 





CANADIAN LANDS—Seized and Sold for 
Taxes: $40 buys 10 acres on traveled road; $67 
buys 25 acres hunting and fishing; $58 buys 5 





Satisfaction guaranteed. | 
| Moderate range fee. 


acres lake front; $166 buys 50 acres good farm; 
$270 buys 300 acres for sheep or game preserve; 
$324 buys 116 acres % mile ocean front. Our 
16th Annual list just issued in the form of a 20- 
page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The 
amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect 
title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting 
and fishing camps where there is real sport; 
summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages 
in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and the New 
North; also farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, 
a Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 

ow is the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, 


forests and farms. Small monthly payments if 


desired. Don’t delay, write to-day for free 
booklet with full explanation. Tax Sale Serv- 
ice, Room 625, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. 4-33 





WANT TO TRY out your high power rifles? 
Westchester Trading Post, 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 4-33 





UNLOCK THE VALUABLE Information 
contained in your Rifleman copies. Find infor- 
mation on any subject quickly in my Complete 





| 60c. 
| cago, Ill. 


Classified Cross-Index for 1932 issues. Price 


John Michalek, 5924 S. Sacramento, «4 
4-3 
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TEACHES YOU TO 
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_ your gun to your shoulder 
and follow the swift flight of 
the clay target! Do that from a 
number of different positions. . . 
as the “birds”? whiz away from 
you, come across at you, now singly, 
now in pairs. 

That’s SKEET. . . and your gun 
has got to keep moving, moving! 
Try SKEET if you want to step up 


Try it if you 
bringing 


your field shooting. 
want more success in 
down live game. There’s nothing 
like Skeet for good, sporting fun! 
Warm up your gun! 


Train your eye—in season or 
out. Send the coupon below and 
we will mail to you, without charge, 
the Skeet Handbook which tells 


about this fascinating sport. 


E. 1. Du Pont DE Nemours & Co., INC. 
Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me a copy of the new Skeet Handbook. 


Address 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C 
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Here They Are? 


Small Bore ACCURACY 
almost beyond belief 
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50 SHOTS that you can 
cover witha Nickel. Acom- 
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tHe New SOO 
SUPER MATCH 


.22 L. R. Smokeless Cartridges 


Specially Designed for Target Shooting 


You ve been hoping someone would 
turn out a smokeless .22 cartridge that 
would consistently shoot smaller groups 
than any .22's yet developed. You've 
wanted that kind of ammunition. You've 
waited for it. But you don’t have to wait 
any longer. It’s here—in the new 
Western Super Marcu smokeless .22’s. 


Just as Western has repeatedly shown 
the way in ammunition improvements 
for every type of shooting, Western has 
now produced the most accurate .22's 
ever developed! Just that. Nothing less! 
It’s a broad statement but these new 
cartridges will back it up. Get some and 
prove it yourself. Thousands of rounds 
have been fired at the factory, and by 
some of the best known small bore 
marksmen in America. To a man they 
say there has never been anything like 
Super Match. 

Here’s what Russell Wiles, many times 
member of U. S. International Small Bore 


Teams, wrote when he sent in the tar- 
gets shown at the left,“I enclose fifty 
shots fired last night with your new lot. 
Position prone, range fifty yards. The 
last forty score 400 x 400. No sight cor- 
rections made during strings. These are 
pretty close to one minute groups. This 
stuff is marvelous in a gun that fits it and 
I got my Winchester 52 to handling it 
well . . . You are to be congratulated on 
the extreme accuracy these cartridges 
develop.” 

If you're one of those who have felt that 
you have had to sacrifice accuracy in 
using smokeless powder, try Super Match 
and that idea will be a thing of the past. 
If Super Match cartridges will fit your 
rifle — and they'll fit most rifles — you 
can bank on a definite improvement in 
your scores. ... Yours for more wins in 
1933! 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
425 Adams Street * 7 East Alton, Illinois 





